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EDITORIALS 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 
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Taxation  An  Outstanding  Problem  Today 

From  every  quarter — ^local,  state  and  federal — one 
hears  today  an  insistent  clamor  for  increased  taxes. 
This  demand  for  additional  public  revenue  goes  on 
despite  the  fact  that  taxes,  on  the  average,  have  in¬ 
creased  965  per  cent  during  the  past  four  decades, 
although  our  national  wealth  has  increased  only  454 
per  cent,  and  our  population  less  than  100  per  cent 
during  that  same  period. 

In  the  October  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  we  pointed 
out  that  retailers,  today,  are  paying  over  $990,000,000, 
or  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  total  taxes  of  the 
Nation,  including  federal,  state  and  local  taxes.  We 
recalled  that  this,  of-  course,  is  included  in  the  cost 
of  operating  our  retail  businesses,  and  it  means  that 
the  consumers  of  this  Country  are  paying,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  their  other  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  two 
cents  on  every  dollar’s  worth  of  merchandise  which 
they  huy,  including  food,  wearing  apparel,  and  every¬ 
thing  bought  from  retail  stores. 

Now,  the  methods  suggested  for  raising  revenue  are 
many  and  varied.  Among  them  we  find  proposals 
for  general  federal,  state  and  local  retail  sales  taxes; 
requests  for  the  enactment  of  a  tax  on  certain  articles 
arbitrarily  and  discriminatorily  designated  as  lux¬ 
uries;  a 'reduction  in  the  amount  of  exemption  al¬ 
lowed  in  our  present  Income  Tax  Law;  an  increase 
in  the  tax  rates  paid  on  larger  incomes;  an  increase 
in  the  amount  paid  on  inheritance  and  gift  taxes; 
and  proposals  for  mercantile  license  taxes,  chain 
store  taxes,  and  branch  store  taxes  in  many  of  our 
states. 

Amid  this  constant  clamor  for  taxes  and  more  taxes 
to  meet  the  rising  cost  of  government,  it  is  suprising 
to  find  so  few  champions  advocating,  through  a  con-' 
structive  program,  the  reduction  of  governmental  ex¬ 
penditures.  If  our  legislators,  business  leaders  and 


citizens,  devoted  their  thought  and  effort  to  reducing 
public  budgets,  curbing  extravagant  governmental 
expenditures,  and  eliminating  waste  and  duplication 
of  effort  in  the  departments  of  the  various  divisions 
of  the  Government,  we  believe  that  the  need  for  in¬ 
creased  taxes  could  be  substantiaUy  minimized.  We 
have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  a  program  of  econ¬ 
omy  in  government  could  be  formulated  and  ex¬ 
ecuted,  without  seriously  affecting  the  true  function 
of  government,  or  working  a  hardship  upon  those  now 

employed  in  public  service. 

«  •  «  «  * 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  members  of  Congress 
close  to  the  Administration  in  Washington,  have  come 
forward  with  proposals  for  increasing  revenue  by 
levying  additional  taxes. 

One  such  proposal  suggested  the  enactment  of  a 
general  federal  retail  sales  tax,  so  broad  in  scope 
that  it  would  place  an  excise  on  every  article  of 
retail  trade.  This  proposal  immediately  met  with 
strong  opposition  from  aU  parts  of  the  country,  in¬ 
cluding  the  condemnation  of  labor  and  farm  interests. 

Simultaneously,  there  was  proposed  a  plan  for  a 
so-called  “selective  retail  sales  levy,”  which  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  tax  on  articles  arbitrarily  and 
discriminatorily  designated  as  luxuries.  Shortly  after 
this  announcement  came  the  news  that  government 
experts  were  then  at  work  trying  to  determine  com¬ 
modities  which  should  be  included,  and  the  amount 
of  yield  to  the  government  from  such  a  tax. 

It  seems  to  us  that  these  proposals  are  being  used 
by  the  Administration  as  trial  balloons  to  ascertain 
public  and  business  sentiment. 

There  is  little  likelihood  that  Congress  would  dare 
at  this  time  to  pass  a  general  retail  sales  tax  covering 
all  commodities,  any  more  that  it  will  seriously  con¬ 
sider  lowering  the  amount  of  exemption  allowed  at 
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present  under  our  Income  Tax  Law.  Both  of  these 
measures  would  prove  tQ  be  unpopular  with  the 
voters  of  our  Country,  and  hence  would  not  find  favor 
with  our  legislators. 

It  is  difficult  to  predict,  however,  what  may  be  the 
attitude  of  Congress  toward  a  tax  on  certain  articles 
arbitrarily  designated  as  luxuries. 

It  seems  to  us  that  such  a  tax  should  meet  with 
wide-spread  condemnation  at  this  time.  One  can 
readily  understand  the  difficulties  which  wiU  be  en¬ 
countered  in  trying  to  classify  articles  of  so-called 
luxury  qualities,  as  distinguished  from  commodities 
which  constitute  the  necessities  of  life.  The  placing 
of  a  substantial  tax  on  any  article  of  merchandise, 
even  though  it  be  classified  as  a  luxury,  is  most  cer¬ 
tain  to  result  in  lessened  consumer  demand,  which  in 
turn  will  affect  adversely  those  industries  producing 
such  goods,  and  further  aggravate  our  present  econ¬ 
omic  situation.  Moreover,  a  selective  sales  tax,  or 
luxury  tax,  would  prove  to  be  a  burden  and  expense 
to  retail  distributors;  it  would  make  the  retailer  a 
tax  collector  for  the  Government,  which  would  in¬ 
volve  the  keeping  of  expensive  records,  despite  the 
fact  that  his  volume  of  high-priced  goods  may  be 
considerably  decreased.  It  should  be  home  in  mind, 
moreover,  that  this  added  cost  of  operating  our  stores 
will  result  in  a  lower  yield  to  the  Government  from 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  income  tax  of  our  retail 
institutions,  because  that  added  cost  of  administer¬ 
ing  such  a  tax  in  retail  stores  would  be  an  allowable 
item  of  deductable  expense.  Furthermore,  we  believe 
that  the  net  income  to  the  Government  from  a  selec¬ 
tive  retail  sales  tax  would  prove  to  be  disappointing, 
in  view  of  the  expense  to  the  Government  in  adminis¬ 
tering,  policing  and  collecting  the  tax.  This  has  been 
the  experience  of  selective  and  luxury  sales  tax  meas¬ 
ures  in  the  past,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  results  will  be  any  different  today. 

A  general  federal  retail  sales  tax  or  a  luxury  tax 
should  meet  with  the  opposition  of  American  con¬ 
sumers.  Either  one  would  increase  the  amount  of 
taxes  now  being  paid  by  the  American  people  on 
their  daily  purchases,  which,  as  already  pointed  out. 
is  two  cents  on  every  dollar's  worth  of  merchandise 
bought  at  retail,  in  addition  to  all  other  direct  and 
indirect  taxes  which  the  consumer  now  pays. 

Present  economic  conditions  are  far  from  such  that 


consumers  should  be  asked  to  pay  more  for  their 
goods  through  increased  taxation. 


The  National  tax  situation  is  being  studied  by  the 
Association's  Committee  on  Federal  Taxation,  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  Carlos  B.  Clark,  of  The  J.  L 
Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.  This  Committee 
plans  to  meet  again  during  the  current  month.  After 
this  meeting,  it  is  hoped  that  the  position  of  the 
Tax  Committee  and  of  the  Association  can  be  an¬ 
nounced.  We  can  be  certain  that  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  this  Committee  will  be  sound  and  will  he 
in  the  interests  of  our  members  and  the  consuming 
public.  Over  a  period  of  years,  in  fact  since  1918, 
this  Committee  has  served  the  Association,  devoting 
itself  untiringly  to  the  study  of  trends  of  taxation 
legislation.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Clark  and  his 
Committee,  that  its  recommendations  of  the  past 
have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  that  many  of  the 
proposals  emanating  from  this  Committee  in  the 
interests  of  retailers  and  the  consuming  public,  are 
to  be  found  incorporated  in  our  federal  tax  laws,  as 
well  as  in  the  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department. 

•  •  •  •  • 

During  the  month  of  October,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  rendered  two  important  decis¬ 
ions  of  interest  to  every  retail  distributor.  The  first 
was  an  order  denying  the  petition  for  a  reheariog  of 
the  Indiana  Chain  Store  Tax  Law,  which  this  Court, 
by  a  five-to-four  decision,  had  upheld  in  May  last. 
The  second  was  the  decision  of  this  Tribunal  in 
sustaining  the  findings  of  the  lower  courts,  regarding 
the  North  Carolina  Chain  Store  Tax  Act. 

These  two  chain  store  tax  laws  differ  in  some  basic 
principles  from  each  other.  Under  the  Indiana  Act, 
every  retailer  in  the  state,  even  though  he  operates 
a  single  store,  is  subject  to  an  annual  license  tax. 
The  amount  of  this  tax  increases  with  the  number 
of  unit  stores  operated  within  the  state  by  a  single 
company  or  organization. 

The  law  in  North  Carolina  provides  that  there 
shall  be  no  levy  on  a  single  store,  but  that  companies 
operating  two  or  more  stores  shall  pay  annually  a 
tax  of  $50  per  unit  store. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  pending,  also,  on  appeal 
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to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  Miss- 
iiaippi  Chain  Store  Act,  which  provides  for  a  gross 
laks  tax  of  %  of  1  per  cent  on  all  retail  stores  in 
the  State  and  for  the  increasing  of  this  tax  to  of 
1  per  cent  on  operators  of  more  than  five  store  units. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  the  Kentucky  Sales 
Tax  Law  was  first  being  considered,  it  was  intended 
as  a  measure  to  levy  solely  an  additional  tax  burden 
on  chain  store  units.  As  the  Law  was  finally  enacted, 
it  included  within  its  scope  every  form  and  type  of 
retail  distributor. 

Independent  merchants,  large  and  small,  should 
look  with  alarm  upon  this  ever-growing  tendency  to 
enact  branch  store  and  chain  store  tax  legislation. 
We  should  view  this  trend  with  concern,  because  it 
is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  our  legislatures  to  im¬ 
pose  additional  tax  burdens  upon  retail  distributors. 
It  is  an  opening  wedge,  which  is  very  likely  to  lead 
to  the  imposition  of  more  drastic  tax  measures  upon 
every  class  of  retailer. 

As  long  as  the  tax  on  chain  stores  is  kept  within 
reasonable  limits,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  confisca¬ 
tory.  But  by  keeping  it  within  reasonable  limits, 
the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  this  source  will 
fall  so  far  short  of  expectations  that  it  will  encourage 
our  tax-making  bodies  to  turn  to  every  channel  for 
additional  funds.  The  ultimate  result  of  such  meas¬ 
ures  is  bound  to  be  general  retail  sales  tax  legisla¬ 
tion.  Far-sighted  merchants  see  this  as  inevitable, 
unless  chain  store  tax  measures,  such  as  have  been 
passed  in  North  Carolina,  Indiana  and  Mississippi, 
and  such  as  are  now  pending  in  Massachusetts  and 
other  states,  are  opposed  by  every  class  of  retailer. 

W'e  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  if  this  tendency 
to  tax  chain  store  units  is  permitted  to  go  unchecked, 
we  are  paving  the  way  for  our  legislators  to  impose  a 
tax  upon  the  individual  departments  of  single  stores, 
regardless  of  volume  of  business  transacted  or  profits 
realized.  Chain  store  tax  measures  are  based  upon 
classification  and  not  on  ability  to  pay.  What  is 
there  to  stop  our  legislators  from  imposing  taxes 
similar  in  principle  upon  all  of  our  departmentalized 
retail  institutions? 

It  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
feel  that  chain  store  tax  legisation  should  be  advo¬ 
cated  as  a  punitive  measure  against  the  growth  and 
development  of  chains,  that  certain  chain  organiza¬ 


tions  have  already  taken  steps  to  prevent  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  any  such  law  from  acting  in  this  manner. 
We  have  been  informed  that  these  chains  are  insert¬ 
ing  in  their  new  leases  a  provision  that,  in  the  event 
any  tax  or  excise  discriminating  against  chain 
stores — either  state,  county  or  city — is  enacted  during 
the  term  of  the  lease,  then  the  amount  of  such  tax 
shall  be  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  property  and  not 
by  the  lessee.  They  have  gone  further  and  provided 
that,  if  during  the  term  of  the  lease  any  general  retail 
sales  tax,  either  state,  county  or  city,  is  imposed  upon 
merchants,  this  tax  shall  not  fall  as  a  direct  bur¬ 
den  upon  the  lessee.  Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  chain 
stores  have  already  taken  steps  to  nullify  the  effects 
of  such  legislation,  as  far  as  it  may  act  as  a  punitive 
measure  against  them. 

In  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  there  appears  an 
article  by  George  V.  Sheridan,  Director  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation's  Bureau  of  Taxation  Information.  Mr.  Sheri¬ 
dan  points  out  the  dangers  of  such  legislation  and 
his  views  on  the  subject  should  be  carefully  read  by 
every  member. 

*  «  «  *  « 

The  problems  of  taxation  which  confront  us  today 
should  not  be  thrust  aside  lightly  by  retailers.  Dur¬ 
ing  such  times  as  we  are  passing  through,  we  are  apt 
to  view  them  with  indifference,  feeling  that  they 
have  only  a  remote  bearing  upon  our  more  import¬ 
ant  economic  problems.  This  is  not  the  case.  The 
merchant,  as  already  pointed  out,  pays  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  amount  of  all  federaL  state  and  local  taxes 
collected  annually  in  this  country.  If  he  assumes  a 
passive  attitude  toward  current  tax  proposals,  the 
immediate  future  will  find  him  bearing  a  more  heavy 
tax  burden.  We  must  realize,  as  far-sighted  business¬ 
men,  that  one  type  of  retail  distributor  cannot  long 
be  taxed,  before  all  retailers  are  called  upon  to  con¬ 
tribute  proportionately  to  our  public  treasuries.  The 
merchant  who  believes  that  tax  measures  can  be 
used  as  a  punitive  force  to  retard  the  development 
of  any  type  of  retail  distribution,  does  not  fully  un¬ 
derstand  the  ways  of  our  law  makers. 

Your  Association  is  devoting  itself  to  this  import¬ 
ant  problem  of  taxation.  It  expects  and  urges  its  in¬ 
dividual  members  to  study  carefully  every  tax  pro¬ 
posal  affecting  their  welfare,  whether  locaL  state,  or 
federal,  and  to  oppose  every  form  of  sales  tax  or 
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mercantile  license  tax  which  imposes  an  unjust  bur¬ 
den  upon  distributors  and  consumers.  Even  though 
the  burden  may  seem  negligible  at  the  start,  remem¬ 
ber  it  is  possible  of  becoming  a  serious  tax  levy 
through  subsequent  legislation.  Hence,  if  it  is  un¬ 
sound  in  principle,  we  must  not  support  it. 

The  Open  Season  For  Commercial 
Bribery  Is  Here 

The  vicious  practice  of  commercial  bribery  exists 
in  business  circles  throughout  the  calendar  year. 
Without  question,  however,  this  problem  becomes 
most  serious  during  the  holiday  season. 

'Manufacturers  and  buyers  who  ordinarily  would 
not  be  parties  to  such  a  practice,  satisfy  their  con¬ 
sciences  under  the  guise  of  Christmas  giving. 

The  holiday  season  cannot  justify  commercial 
bribery,  or  detract  from  it  any  of  its  viciousness.  It 
is  morally  wrong  and  unethical  during  any  part  of 
the  year.  It  should  be  discouraged  especially  during 
the  months  of  November  and  December. 

Commercial  bribery  has  been  universally  con¬ 
demned  by  business,  because  in  all  cases  it  is  apt  to 
cause  an  employee  to  act  contrary  to  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  his  employer  and  the  consuming  public,  whom 
his  employer  serves. 

During  recent  years  these  bribes,  made  to  appear 
innocent  in  the  light  of  a  personal  gift  from  manu¬ 
facturer  to  buyer,  consist  of  large  sums  of  money, 
as  well  as  articles  of  merchandise  of  considerable 
intrinsic  value.  < 

This  evil  practice  increases  the  expense  of  doing 
business  and  is  reflected  in  the  retail  price  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  consumer.  This  is  obvious,  because 
manufacturers  who  resort  to  bribe  giving  regard  its 
cost  as  an  expense  of  business  and  naturally  it  is 
absorbed  in  the  prices  of  goods  sold.  This  increased 
wrholesale  price  is  reflected  in  the  retail  price,  and 
the  American  public  eventually  pays  the  entire  cost 
of  this  practice.  It  represents  a  great  economic  waste 
in  our  scheme  of  distribution. 

It  is  unfair  to  the  honest  manufacturer.  It  means 
that  he  is  deprived  of  business  which  he  might  right¬ 
fully  receive,  if  buyers,  who  have  fallen  prey  to 
bribery,  did  not  feel  obligated  to  patronize  the  bribe 
giver. 

It  is  bad  lor  the  store,  because  unfortunately  it 
means  that  buyers  will  sacrifice  their  employers'  and 


customers’  interests  by  patronizing  those  manufac¬ 
turers  who  have  lavished  gifts  on  them. 

It  undermines  credit.  A  firm  which  resorts  to  com¬ 
mercial  bribery,  as  a  means  of  securing  busiiiesg, 
jeopardizes  its  integrity.  From  the  consideration  of 
credit  risk,  where  one  form  of  dishonesty  prevails, 
others  may  be  expected  to  exist. 

We  would  like  to  remind  you  that  in  the  State  of 
New  York  commercial  bribery  is  contrary  to  law.  On 
September  1,  1930,  the  Act  amending  Section  439  of 
the  Penal  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  treating 
of  “CORRUPT  INFLUENCING  OF  AGENTS,  EM¬ 
PLOYEES  AND  SERVANTS”  became  effective.  This 
Act  makes  the  parties  to  a  commercial  bribe  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $500,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment. 

•  «  «  •  • 

In  order  to  stamp  out  this  evil,  manufacturers  and 
retailers  must  work  in  cooperation.  The  former  are 
perhaps  in  a  better  position  to  bring  this  about.  If 
manufacturers  and  their  sales  representatives  adhere 
to  a  rigid  policy  of  non-bribing,  buyers  will  not  be 
tempted. 

If  merchants  will  absolutely  forbid  their  buyers  to 
be  the  recipients  of  bribes  and  gifts,  unscrupulous 
manufacturers  will  be  discouraged  in  this  practice. 
Many  stores  view  the  acceptance  of  a  bribe  or  gift 
by  any  employee  as  an  act  offensive  enough  to  cause 
immediate  dismissal. 

As  we  approach  the  holiday  season  this  problem 
should  receive  your  careful  attention.  We  feel  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  that  every  reputable  merchant  is  op¬ 
posed  to  commercial  bribery  and  all  that  it  entails. 
Now  is  the  time  to  acquaint  your  buyers  and  your 
manufacturing  resources  with  your  views,  on  this 
matter,  and  to  point  out  to  them  forcibly  that  this 
practice  will  not  be  countenanced. 


Careful  Order  Placing  Plus  Careful  Order 
Filling — The  Solution  to  the  Wrong  Size, 
Color  and  Style  Problem 


Our  attention  has  been  called  again  by  members 


to  shipments  received  from  manufacturers,  which 
contain  a  large  percentage  of  wrong  sizes,  colors,  or 
styles  in’ filling  ready-to-wear  orders. 

This  is  not  a  new  problem  by  any  means.  In  fact, 
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it  is  one  which  has  confronted  merchants  for  the 
past  decade  or  two. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  problem  is  more  acute 
now  tlian  it  was  a  year  ago,  or  five  years  ago.  How¬ 
ever,  it  may  seem  more  serious  to-day,  because  more 
and  more  merchants  are  checking  carefully  their 
readv-lo-wear  garments  before  they  are  offered  for 
sale.  Natually,  this  extra  caution,  which  is  now  being 
exercised  in  cheeking  orders,  is  responsible  for  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  attention  of  merchants  the  seriousness  of 
this  problem  more  than  ever  before. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  percentage  of 
wrong  sizes,  colors,  and  styles,  we  are  told,  is  higher 
in  the  popular-priced  lines  than  in  the  more  expen¬ 
sive  price  ranges  of  merchandise. 

The  problem  is  serious,  because  it  usually  means 
that  the  merchant  is  compelled  to  return  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  garments  which  do  not  meet  the  size,  color, 
or  style  requirements  ordered.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  cost  of  returned  goods  to  the  retail  store. 
We  can  well  imagine  the  cost  of  returned  goods  to  the 
manufacturer. 

Those  who  have  studied  this  problem  claim  that 
it  requires  the  mutual  cooperation  of  both  manu¬ 
facturer  and  retailer  in  bringing  about  a  solution. 
The  retailer  must  cooperate  to  the  extent  of  educat¬ 
ing  his  buyers  to  place  their  orders  carefully,  specify¬ 
ing  in  detail  the  size,  color  and  style  requirements  of 
the  store.  The  manufacturer  must  cooperate  by  using 
scrupulous  diligence  in  filling  retailers’  orders,  and 
by  carefully  avoiding  substitution  of  sizes,  colors,  or 
styles  not  specified. 

If  retailers  and  manufacturers  alike  would  take 
these  precautions,  this  problem  would  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum  and  much  controversy  and  expense 
would  be  spared  both  the  buyer  and  seller. 

When  orders  are  carefully  placed,  the  retailer  has 
a  right  to  expect  that  they  will  be  carefully  filled. 
Under  these  conditions  it  is  the  retailer’s  privilege  to 
test  the  garments  on  recent  standard  model  forms, 
as  a  check-up  on  size  measurements,  and  to  compare 
the  colors  and  styles  with  those  specified  when 
ordered.  If  merchandise  does  not  conform  to  speci¬ 
fications,  then  returns  are  justified. 

The  percentage  of  necessary  returns  should  be 
relatively  small,  if  manufacturers  and  retailers  will 
cooperate  in  the  manner  suggested. 


Reinend)er,  however,  carelessly  placed  orders  are 
apt  to  result  in  carelessly  filled  orders. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Acts  On 
Freight  Rates 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  denied 
the  application  of  railroads  of  the  country  for  a  flat 
15  per  cent  increase  in  freight  rates.  Had  this  appli¬ 
cation  been  granted  by  the  Commission,  it  would 
have  resulted  in  adding  $500,000,000  annually  to  the 
revenues  of  the  carriers. 

In  lieu  of  the  railroads'  demand,  the  Commission 
has  proposed  increases  on  a  number  of  commodities, 
such  as  coal,  lumber,  petroleum  products,  metal  ores, 
certain  fruits  and  vegetables,  etc.,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  increase  the  income  of  railroad  carriers  from 
$100,000,000  to  $125,000,000  annually.  These  increases 
have  been  recommended  on  the  condition  that  the 
railroads  agreed  to  a  pooling  arrangement,  whereby 
this  extra  income  would  be  used  to  assist  the  weaker 
roads.  It  has  been  further  stipulated  that  if  the  entire 
sum  is  not  needed  for  this  purpose^  the  balance  re¬ 
maining  must  be  returned  to  the  contributing  roads 
on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  their  original  contri¬ 
bution.  The  period  for  which  these  increases  are  to 
be  effective  has  been  limited  until  March  31,  1933, 
and  their  continuance  thereafter  will  depend  upon 
conditions  then  existing. 

As  a  result  of  the  Commission’s  proposal,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  Nation’s  annual  transporta¬ 
tion  bill  will  be  increased  between  three  and  four 
per  cent.  It  will  interest  members  to  know  that  under 
this  plan  the  total  annual  transportation  costs  of 
department  stores,  specialty  stores  and  dry  goods 
stores  will  be  increased  on  an  average  by  less  than  1 
per  cent. 

The  plan  suggested  by  the  Commission,  while  aid¬ 
ing  roads  during  the  present  emergency  which  are 
financially  weak,  will  not  materially  affect  the  prices 
of  goods  used  in  the  daily  life  of  our  people.  The 
Commission  no  doubt  had  this  thought  in  mind  in 
rendering  its  decision. 

May  we  point  out  some  important  considerations 
which  led  to  the  Commission’s  action?  It  found 
that: — 

1.  The  loss  in  railway  earnings  is  due  chiefly 
to  the  general  business  depression,  and 
that  the  railroads  are  not  suffering  more 
acutely  than  other  industries. 

2.  That  freight  rates  are  to-day  relatively 
high,  in  consideration  of  the  decline  in 
general  commodity  prices. 


fact, 
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3.  That  the  15  per  cent  general  freight  rate 
increase  would  create  intensive  competi* 
tion  between  the  roads  and  trucking 
companies,  which  would  be  likely  to 
further  injure,  rather  than  aid  the  for* 
mer. 

4.  That  the  railroads  will  not  suffer  perma¬ 
nent  injury  from  present  competition, 
but  will  return  to  normal  with  the  general 
recovery  of  business. 

The  Commission  further  recommends  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  state  legislatures  should  direct  their 
attention  to  aU  competitive  forms  of  transportation, 
with  the  view  either  of  relieving  the  railroads  of 
hampering  restrictions,  or  of  imposing  regulations 
upon  bus,  truck  and  water  way  traffic. 

The  Commission  also  recommends  that  railroads 
re-organize  their  passenger  service,  pointing  out  that 
the  losses  incurred  in  passenger  transportation  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  their  present  financial  difficul¬ 
ties. 

•  *  «  «  « 

The  subject  of  general  freight  rate  increases  at  the 
present  time  has  been  much  discussed  in  business 
circles.  It  has  been  a  controversial  subject — having 
many  strong  and  influential  supporters,  as  well  as 
equally  strong  and  influential  opponents.  Time  alone 
will  tell  the  wisdom  of  the  compromise  plan  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

.  ‘I  r 

Retail  Delivery  Survey  Now  Under  Way 

In  the  June  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  we  announced 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  at  Washington  is 
undertaking  a  fact-finding  survey  to  determine,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  relative  merits  of  privately  owned 
delivery  systems  operated  by  department,  dry  goods, 
or  specialty  stores,  as  against  those  operated  on  a 
cooperative  basis  or  by  a  consolidated  delivery  or¬ 
ganization. 

Retail  merchants,  generally,  realize  that  serious 
effort  must  be  made  to  reduce  operating  expenses 
and  to  eliminate  waste  wherever  possible.  While 
much  has  been  said  and  written  about  cooperative 
and  consolidated  delivery  methods,  there  is  little  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  costs  and  savings  or  the 
advantages  and  limitations  of  these  types  of  delivery 
systems.  For  this  reason,  we  are  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  survey  and  are  cooperating  with  the 
Department  in  the  preparation  of  the  plans  generally, 
including  the  preparation  of  the  questionnaire. 

During  the  Concurrent  Conventions  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  an  Advisory  Committee  of  delivery  superintend¬ 
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ents  was  appointed  to  cooperate  with  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  A  tentative 
outline  of  procedure  was  submitted  to  this  (]om- 
mittee  and,  after  due  study,  a  questionnaire  was  pre¬ 
pared,  so  organized  as  to  provide  a  maximum  amount 
of  valuable  data  with  a  minimum  of  time  and  effort. 
The  complete  questionnaire,  although  it  seemg 
lengthy  at  first  glance,  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 
concurrently  passed  on  to  your  Store  Manager,  Con¬ 
troller  and  Delivery  Superintendent — each  executive 
taking  that  section  which  his  records  and  experience 
best  qualify  him  to  answer. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  is  now  ready  to  send 
this  questionnaire  to  several  hundred  retailers,  as 
well  as  to  cooperative  and  consolidated  deliven.'  or¬ 
ganizations  throughout  the  country. 

The  success  of  this  survey,  of  course,  depends  large¬ 
ly  upon  the  manner  in  which  each  individual  con¬ 
cern  responds.  Inasmuch  as  the  survey  was  under¬ 
taken  because  of  the  Association's  interest  an«l  in 
order  to  help  you  with  your  delivery  problems,  we 
feel  confident  that  you  will  cooperate  fully  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce  by  answering  the  (|ues- 
tionnaire  completely  and  promptly.  When  the  work 
is  completed,  it  is  our  opinion  that  merchants  will 
be  provided  with  such  basic  data  as  will  enable  them 
to  determine  the  more  efficient  method  of  delivery 
at  minimum  expense. 

Because  of  the  universal  attempt  of  business  to 
reduce  expenses  and  to  eliminate  waste,  this  study 
is  both  timely  and  important.  It  should  have  y'our 
support. 


Holiday  Business 


It  has  been  estimated  that  the  volume  of  retail 
trade  during  the  four  weeks  prior  to  December  25th 
may  be  expected  to  reach  $5,000,000,000.  Of  this 
vast  sum  a  little  over  50  per  cent,  or  $2,600,000,000. 
represents  the  sales  of  department  stores,  apparel 
stores,  homefurnishings,  jewelry,  and  other  stores 
selling  goods  in  demand  for  Christmas  giving.  Of 
this  latter  figure,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  $1,300,- 
000,000  can  be  attributed  directly  to  the  sale  of  gift 
merchandise. 

The  500,000,000  extra  gift  transactions  which  may 
be  expected  during  this  four  w'eeks  period,  would 
require  the  services  of  600,000  additional  people  on 
the  staffs  of  our  retail  stores,  as  well  as  thousands  of 
extra  employees  to  handle  the  necessary  freight,  mail 
and  express  facilities  involved. 

Of  major  significance,  also,  is  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  compensation  which  these  extra  retail  em¬ 
ployees  would  receive  for  their  services,  would  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $45,000,000  for  this  period. 
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These  statistics  should  not  only  interest  the  re¬ 
tailers  of  our  Country,  but  they  should  command  the 
attention  of  our  manufacturers,  bankers,  economists 
and  social  workers. 

The  success  or  failure  of  holiday  trade  will  have 
an  important  effect  upon  the  immediate  future  of 
economic  conditions.  If  goods  on  the  shelves  of  our 
stores  move  during  the  holiday  season,  depleted 
stocks  will  have  to  be  replenished,  and  this  will  mean 
maintenance  of  employment  in  production  channels. 

If  merchandise  does  move  at  retail,  retailers’  orders 
for  new  goods  will  not  be  curtailed.  This  will  result 
in  encouragement  to  industry,  and  more  employ¬ 
ment. 

Also,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  extra  employees 
who  may  be  needed  to  handle  holiday  business  will 
go  a  long  way  in  relieving  the  acuteness  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  unemployment  situation. 

»  «  *  »  « 

We  would  like  to  point  out  here  that  your  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  never  endorsed  any  “Buy  Now”  move¬ 
ment,  —  in  fact  we  have  promptly  rejected  every 
such  proposal,  as  we  believe  that  business  cannot  be 
greatly  stimulated  by  appealing  to  people  to  buy 
temporarily  for  general  economic  reasons. 

We  do  not  feel  it  is  out  of  place,  however,  for 
those,  other  than  retailers,  who  see  the  economic 
signficance  of  holiday  trade,  to  lay  its  importance 
before  the  American  public.  Although  the  retailer  is 
the  distributor  of  the  goods  affected,  yet  we  think 
that  his  part  should  not  be  such  as  would  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  selfish.  In  these  days  there  are  other 
and  far  greater  issues  at  stake  than  those  of  the  re¬ 
tailer,  namely, — the  stability  of  the  entire  economic 
structure  of  our  Country.  Few  would  deny  that  holi¬ 
day  trade  is  an  important  factor  affecting  general 
business  and  not  one  which  concerns  the  interests  of 
the  merchant  alone. 

Consumer  confidence  at  the  present  time  has  been 
greatly  undermined  by  fear  and  uncertainty.  Much 
is  being  said  about  curtailing  personal  expenditures, 
and  limiting  purchases  solely  to  the  absolute  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life.  In  thousands  of  homes  throughout  the 
land,  conditions  make  this  necessary.  In  tens  of 
thousands  of  others,  circumstances  do  not  make  it 
^  mandatory.  It  is  important  that  this  message  of  the 
economic  importance  of  holiday  business  reach  the 
;  homes  of  the  latter.  Serious  curtailment  of  Christ- 
I  mas  buying  by  these  people  will  have  a  drastic  effect 

I  on  every  strata  of  business,  and  will  offer  no  encour¬ 

agement  in  solving  our  unemployment  problem. 

I  In  getting  across  this  message  to  our  consumers, 

the  aid  of  the  best  minds  of  each  community  will 
1'  be  very  helpful.  Bankers,  educators,  manufacturers. 


women's  organizations,  and  leading  citizens  would  be 
glad  to  make  their  views  known.  We  are  pleased 
to  say  that  those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  raising  relief  funds  have  already  sensed  the 
importance  of  this  problem,  and  are  conducting  their 
splendid  efforts  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  not 
discourage  holiday  trade. 

Last  and  very  important — the  two  modern  media 
most  effective  in  influencing  the  thought  of  our 
Nation — the  press  and  the  radio — can  be  most  helpful 
in  awakening  our  people  to  a  full  consciousness  of 
the  economic  importance  of  the  coming  holiday  sea¬ 
son. 

Expense  Retrenchment  Compels  Stores  to 
Close  Branch  Post  Offices 

From  time  to  time  in  the  past  we  have  discussed 
the  practice  of  our  Government  in  compensating 
department  stores  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per  annum  in 
return  for  the  operation  of  a  branch  postal  station  on 
its  premises. 

In  consideration  of  the  vast  amount  of  business 
transacted  annually  in  branch  postal  stations  located 
in  such  stores,  requiring  valuable  floor  space  and  the 
services  of  a  capable  staff,  the  amount  of  compensa¬ 
tion  has  always  seemed  unfair  to  members  of  our 
Craft,  while  retailers  engaged  in  other  lines  were 
being  paid  as  high  as  $1,000  per  year  for  a  similar 
service,  although  in  most  instances  operated  on  a 
much  smaller  scale. 

In  the  past  we  have  taken  this  matter  up  with  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  with  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House.  We  have  pointed  out  to  the 
Government  the  injustice  of  this  practice,  but  our 
efforts  to  date  have  been  in  vain. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Post  Office  Department  agreed 
with  our  position,  and  even  went  to  the  extent  of 
including  in  its  budget  an  appropriation  which  would 
have  permitted  of  an  adjustment  in  this  stipend  paid 
to  department  stores.  The  above-mentioned  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Congress  failed  to  approve  the  action  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  maintained  that  branch 
postal  stations  served  as  a  medium  of  bringing  custo¬ 
mers  into  our  stores. 

This  matter  commands  current  interest,  because  of 
the  following  developments: — 

During  the  past  few  months  the  leading  department 
stores  of  Chicago,  with  one  exception,  have  discon¬ 
tinued  their  branch  postal  stations. 

Word  has  been  received  from  Buffalo  that  depart¬ 
ment  stores  of  that  City  are  contemplating  similar 
action. 

Sometime  ago  the  leading  stores  of  Milwaukee 
closed  up  their  branch  postal  stations,  with  the  lesult 
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that  the  Post  Office  Department  has  had  to  open  a 
branch  post  office  in  that  City  at  an  expense,  we  are 
told,  of  over  $20,000  per  year.  If  the  Government 
had  granted  the  Milwaukee  merchants  the  nominal 
sum  of  $1,000  per  year  per  station,  it  might  have  been 
spared  the  expense  of  this  branch  post  office,  and  the 
Post  Office  Department  would  have  effected  an  an¬ 
nual  saving  of  approximately  $16,000. 

What  has  happened  in  Milwaukee  and  Chicago, 
and  what  is  being  contemplated  in  Buffalo,  may  hap¬ 
pen  in  other  cities  throughout  the  countiy\ 

Merchants  to-day  are  compelled  to  analyze  not  only 
every  department,  but  also  practically  every  item  of 
merchandise  carried  in  each  department,  with  a  view 
to  determining  what  is  profitable  and  what. is  un¬ 
profitable.  They  have  little  choice  in  the  matter — ex¬ 
penses  must  be  kept  within  reasonable  limits,  and 
services  not  essential  to  the  function  of  the  store 
must  be  curtailed. 

The  discontinuance  of  a  large  number  of  postal 
sub-stations  in  department  stores  would  mean  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  must  provide  other  facilities 
for  handling  this  business.  As  in  the  case  of  Milwau¬ 
kee,  it  will  mean  the  establishment  of  additional  post 
offices,  the  cost  of  which  must  be  home  entirely  by 
the  Government.  This  perhaps  is  unfortunate  at  a 
time  when  the  Post  Office  Department  is  endeavoring 
to  reduce  its  tremendous  operating  deficit. 

Congress  must  remember,  however,  that  when  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  past  sought  nominal  compensation  for 
rendering  this  service — it  was  refused. 


The  merehant  cappot  be  censured  to-day  for  at¬ 
tempting  to  adjust  his  expenses  to  existing  business 
conditions. 


No  Change  in  Tariff  Duty  on  Lisle  Net 
Hosiery 

A  few  months  ago,  members  brought  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  Department  was  being 
asked  to  reclassify  imported  lisle  net  hosiery,  remov¬ 
ing  it  from  the  scope  of  the  provisions  in  Paragraph 
916  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  where  it  now  pavs  a 
duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  to  Paragraph  1529  of 
the  Tariff  Act,  where  it  would  be  required  to  pay  a 
duty  of  90  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Your  Association,  together  with  other  organiza¬ 
tions,  presented  facts  to  the  Commissioner  of  Cus¬ 
toms,  pointing  out  the  unfairness  of  this  proposed 
change. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  on  November 
2nd,  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Customs  issued  an 
order  opposing  any  change  in  classification  of  this 
commodity.  This  will  be  welcome  news  to  those  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  who  have  expressed  an  inter¬ 
est  in  this  matter  during  the  past  few  months. 
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Cooperation 
Among  Bnsiness  Men 

By  D.  F.  KELLY* 

President,  The  Fair,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


Having  been  asked  to  say  something  concerning 
the  merchandising  of  gas  and  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  by  utility  companies,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
briefly  outline  the  story  from  our  point  of  view. 

In  June,  1927  I  was  asked  to  address  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association,  at  the  convention  in 
Atlantic  City,  on  the  subject  of  Merchandising.  Prior 
thereto  we  had  had  considerable  correspondence  with 
the  utility  companies,  relative  to  the  manner  in  which 
merchandise  was  being  sold  by  them.  Following  my 
address,  a  committee,  representing  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association,  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  a  like  committee  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  to  arrive  at  an  understanding,  if 
possible,  concerning  the  sale  of  merchandise,  with  the 
thought  in  mind  of  eliminating  what  we  believed  to 
be  unfair  practices. 

The  committees  held  several  meetings  and  formed 
a  tentative  code  of  ethics,  but  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
no  one  supported  the  understanding,  with  the  result 
that  no  improvement  of  a  tangible  nature  was  made. 

Early  last  Fall  we  revived  the  subject  and  through 
the  courtesy  and  fore-sightedness  of  Samuel  Insull, 
Jr.,  son  of  the  President  of  The  Commonwealth 
Edison  Company  of  Chicago,  all  parties  concerned 
with  the  problem  here  in  Chicago  were  assembled, 
with  the  result  that  representatives  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association,  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  your  Association  organized. 
Several  meetings  were  held  in  New  York,  which  were 
attended  by  some  of  the  most  representative  men  in 
the  utility  and  merchandising  fields. 

Statement  of  Merchandising  Procedure 

Out  of  these  meetings  grew  a  plan  to  establish  the 
Joint  Electrical  Merchandising  Committee,  to  make 
a  study  of  all  the  complaints  that  had  reached  us. 
Following  the  study,  a  Statement  of  Merchandising 
Procedure  was  submitted  by  our  Committee  at  its 
meeting  with  the  representatives  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association  at  Atlantic  City  on  June 
9,  1931,  and  was  adopted  as  follows: 

It  is  recommended  that  electric  utility 
companies  take  the  initiative  in  bringing 
about  conferences  with  dealers  in  their  lo^i- 


*Address  delivered  before  the  National  Hardware  Association 
of  U.  S.  A.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  October  20th,  1931. 


ties,  to  the  end  that  the  following  or  other 
mutually  acceptable  procedure  be  recognized, 
adopted  and  put  into  use,  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  the  sale  of  suitable  electric 
appliances  and  promoting  the  use  of  electric 
service  in  a  way  that  will  be  mutually  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  consuming  public,  the  utility, 
the  appliance  manufacturer  and  all  merchan¬ 
dising  outlets. 

1.  The  distribution  of  electric  appliances 
should  be  on  the  basis  of  fair  and  open  com¬ 
petition  m  the  interest  of  the  consuming 
public,  the  utility,  the  appliance  manufacturer 
and  all  merchandising  outlets. 

2.  All  electric  appliances  offered  for  sale 
by  cooperating  agencies  should  be  standard 
appliances. 

3.  No  appliances  or  merchandise  not 
directly  related  to  the  use  of  electricity  should 
be  sold  by  electric  utilities. 

4.  In  all  merchandising  activities,  the  retail 
price  of  all  electric  appliances  that  have  re¬ 
ceived  reasonable  customer  acceptance  should 
be  consistent  with  present  day  merchandising 
practices. 

5.  There  should  be  no  premiums  given  nor 
excessive  trade-in  allowances  made  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  sale  of  any  such  appliance. 

6.  The  presenting  to  the  public  of  those 
electric  appliances  not  having  received  rea¬ 
sonable  customer  acceptance  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  promotional  activities  and  not  as 
merchandising  activities. 

7.  Coordinated  advertising  of  approved 
appliances  should  be  developed  by  electric 
utility  companies  and  local  dealers  and  the 
electric  company  should  give  all  reasonable 
assistance  to  the  dealer  in  advertising,  dis¬ 
plays  and  sales  assistance. 

8.  The  deferred  payment  feature  of  mer¬ 
chandising  activities  should  be  on  an  econ¬ 
omically  sound  basis. 

9.  There  should  be  a  segp’egation  of  the 
accounting  of  the  merchandising  departments 
of  Power  Companies  from  their  public 
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utility  functions  and  all  items  of  expense 
incurred  in  the  merchandising  of  appliances 
should  be  charged  to  the  merchandising  acti¬ 
vities. 

Since  the  adoption  of  this  Statement  of  Merchan¬ 
dising  Procedure,  several  meetings  have  been  held 
with  the  representatives  of  the  utility  and  merchan¬ 
dising  organizations,  at  all  of  which  every  indication 
of  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the  merchants  was 
demonstrated  by  the  utility  companies.  An  illustration 
of  this  was  to  be  found  in  the  expedition  with  which 
they  handled  the  case  of  certain  manufacturers  of 
electric  refrigerators,  who  were  using  sales  policies 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  utility  companies  and 
merchants,  were  not  in  accordance  with  modern  mer¬ 
chandising  practices.  Representatives  of  the  refriger¬ 
ator  and  other  electrical  appliance  manufacturers  were 
invited  to  meet  with  us.  All  questions  involving  the 
sale  of  refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners,  washing 
machines,  etc.  were  threshed  out  and  a  definite  and 
satisfactory  understanding  reached,  which  we  believe 
to  be  fair  to  all  concerned. 

Manufacturer  Cooperation 

I  think  I  am  not  divulging  any  secrets  when  I  say 
that  representatives  of  a  certain  manufacturer  called 
upon  the  officers  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Associ¬ 
ation  asking  them  to  authorize  the  presentation  of 
a  premium  in  connection  with  a  sales  campaign  which 
they  were  staging.  They  informed  the  organization — 
one  of  the  highest  and  most  reputable  in  this  country 
— ^that  the  National  Electric  Light  Association  could 
not  endorse  the  proposed  plan  and  would  not  because 
of  the  existence  of  the  foregoing  agreement  with  us. 
The  particular  manufacturer  immediately  agreed  in 
future  to  offer  no  merchandise  as  an  inducement  to 
prospective  customers  to  visit  their  salesrooms.  In 
fact,  most  of  the  complaints  have  been  eliminated 
through  the  application  of  the  Statement  of  Mer¬ 
chandising  Procedure  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  no 
complaints  have  been  registered  from  any  part  of  this 
country  since  the  adoption  of  it. 

The  wisdom  of  such  meetings  as  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  is  proved  by  the  evident  desire  of  the  re¬ 
frigerator  manufacturers  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
utility  companies  and  the  retailers,  with  the  thought 
in  mind  of  being  helpful  to  all  concerned.  I  have 
nothing  but  words  of  praise  for  the  representatives 
of  the  manufacturers  of  the  electric  refrigerators  who 
were  present  at  our  meeting.  If  their  action  can  be 
taken  as  proof  of  the  possibility  of  closer  cooperation, 
to  the  end  that  profit  may  be  realized  by  those  hand¬ 
ling  electric  and  gas  appliances,  I  am  confident  this 
will  be  the  outcome. 

We  must  concede  the  fact  that  the  utility  companies 
did  not  go  into  the  merchandising  business  from 
choice.  Department  stores,  hardware  or  furniture 
dealers  were  not  and  are  not  in  a  position  to  pioneer 
in  the  merchandising  of  electrical  or  gas  appliances. 
Most  of  us  who  have  given  thought  to  the  subject 

(Continued 


are  of  the  opinion  that  the  sales  of  electrical  and  gas 
ajjpliances  made  now-a-days  would  not  be  made,  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  utilities  educated  the 
public  to  their  use.  Of  course,  we  must  admit  at 
the  same  time  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their 
light  and  gas  load  that  the  merchandise  has  been  sold. 
Our  objection  to  the  methods  used  formerly  was  that 
appliances  were  being  sold  on  a  basis  that  did  not 
carry  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  utilities  or  the  mer¬ 
chants. 

The  utilities  in  turn  must  concede  to  the  merchant 
the  right  to  a  reasonable  profit  and  must  under  no 
condition  make  any  concessions  that  are  obviously 
unfair  to  the  competing  merchant. 

It  is  recognized  generally  that  since  1929  most  of 
the  old  methods  of  merchandising  have  been  discarded. 
New  mile-stones  have  been  established,  new  contacts 
formed — all  with  the  thought  that  we  must  have  more 
business — and  profitable  business  at  that,  and  we  must 
concede  to  the  utility  companies,  manufacturers,  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers,  the  right  to  do  business  so  long 
as  it  is  done  in  a  fair  way. 

Gentlemen,  we  hear  much  now-a-days  about  the 
high  cost  of  Government.  I  have  had  occasion  to  go 
to  Washington  a  number  of  times  of  late,  where  the 
most  cordial  cooperation  was  extended  to  me  as 
President  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  is  eager  and  willing  to  help  us  in  everv'  way 
possible.  Nevertheless,  if  we  continue  to  load  our 
business  problems  on  to  the  Government,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  the  Government  to  economize  on  its 
operations. 

We  must  assume  everyone  in  business — ^manufac¬ 
turers,  retailers  and  utilities — are  honest.  We  are  not 
concerned  with  what  was  done  by  the  utility  com¬ 
panies  in  the  past;  we  are  concerned  with  the  present 
and  future. 

Community  Cooperativeness 

Let  me  tell  you  something  that  was  done  in  Chicago, 
which  is  indicative  of  the  possibilities  of  cooperation 
when  a  problem  is  approached  in  the  proper  manner — 
For  many  years  State  Street  has  been  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  great  shopping  streets  of  the  World.  Per¬ 
haps  we  in  Chicago  think  more  of  it  than  do  you. 

Gentlemen,  is  it  not  time  to  take  stock  of  ourselves 
and  our  activities  and  give  more  thought  to  what  we 
might  do  in  the  way  of  cooperating  with  others  en¬ 
gaged  in  Industry?  Is  it  not  time  we  realize  our 
recourse  is  not  to  Governm.ent?  That  the  solution  of 
our  problems  is  to  be  found  in  meeting  with  those 
interested  and  exchanging  views?  We  are  all  human 
and  most  of  us  anxious  to  be  constructive  rather 
than  destructive.  I  have  no  patience  with  those  who 
believe  all  the  ills  from  which  we  are  suffering  may 
be  solved  by  a  gesture  of  the  Government.  I  am  not 
going  to  tell  you  about  the  huge  amounts  of  money 
every  city  in  the  country,  including  Chicago,  is  spend¬ 
ing  for  Government.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  an 
address  delivered  recently  in  Chicago  by  former 
on  page  686) 
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Employment  In  Retail  Stores 

By  CHARLES  F.  BEACH 

Assistant  Chief,  Census  of  Retail  Distribution,  IV ashington,  D.  C. 


THI''  retail  industry  employs  the  services  of  about 
5,800,000  men  and  women.  This  figure  includes 
5,769,000  full-time  employees,  565, WX)  part-time 
employees  and  an  estimated  total  of  1,470,000  active 
|)roprietor-owners.  These  same  stores  distribute  an 
average  of  $100,000,000  weekly  in  salaries  and  wages 
to  retail  workers,  exclusive  of  the  compensation  of  the 
proprietors  and  firm  members. 

These  figures  are  based  upon  information  obtained 
in  the  1930  Census  of  Retail  Distribution,  supplement¬ 
ed  by  a  special  study  made  in  August  from  information 
then  tabulated,  to  which  now  has  been  added  much 
additional  data,  relative  to  the  people  employed  part 
time,  which  has  become  available  since  that  time. 

Large  Numbers  Employed  in  Retailing 

The  1930  Census  of  Population  shows  that  the  total 
number  of  persons  gainfully  occupied  is  48.832,589. 
Nearly  12  per  cent  of  this  number  are  engaged  in 
retailing.  The  full-time  employees  alone  represent 
nearly  8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  p>eople  em¬ 
ployed.  The  latter  figure  does  not  include  the  part- 
time  employees  nor  active  proprietors.  Compared  to 
this  8  per  cent  average  for  full  timers,  Mississippi 
reports  less  than  3.5  per  cent  while  Utah  reports  over 
9.5  per  cent.  The  figures  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
show  that  more  than  12.5  per  cent  of  all  persons  em¬ 
ployed  are  working  in  the  retail  stores. 

TTie  state  of  New  York  leads  all  states  in  the  number 
of  full-time  and  part-time  employees  and  in  total  re¬ 
ported  payroll,  with  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  matched 
for  second  place.  The  remainder  of  the  states  follow 
in  approximately  the  order  of  population,  with  the 
state  of  Nevada  completing  the  list. 


The  retail  census  reports  issued  to  date  have  con¬ 
tained  few  figures  indicative  of  the  proportion  of  full¬ 
time  employees  to  the  total  number  of  employees  re¬ 
ported  by  the  stores.  This  is  due  to  the  few  employ¬ 
ment  facts  available  up  to  this  time.  From  the  latest 
information  at  hand  it  is  now  jx)ssible  to  closely 
estimate  that  the  proportion  of  full-time  employees  to 
the  total  numl)er  of  employees  reported  by  the  states 
is  87  per  cent.  This  ratio  is  nearly  constant  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  e.xcept  for  slight  variations. 

Ratio  of  Part-time  Employees 

From  the  study  made  in  August,  based  upon  a 
tabulation  of  101,000  individual  reports,  consisting  of 
12,000  from  each  of  8  large  states  and  all  the  reports 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  was  estimated  that 
the  number  of  proprietors  actively  engaged  in  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  their  business  is  1,470,000  and  that  the  pro- 
|)ortion  of  full-time  payroll  to  total  reported  payroll  is 
96  per  cent  with  the  part-time  payroll  representing  the 
remaining  4  per  cent.  This  special  tabulation  further 
indicates  that  the  average  full-time  salary  is  $1,330  and 
the  average  part-time  salary  is  $292.  Additional  data 
on  these  three  points  is  not  yet  available  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  warrant  a  change  in  the  amounts  and 
ratios  shown.  However,  your  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  these  figures  are  predicated  upon  a  7  per  cent 
sample  only  and  that  the  estimates  given  are  subject 
to  revision  as  more  data  become  available  and  should 
be  used  only  as  a  general  indication  of  the  number  of 
active  'proprietor-owners,  the  average  full-time  and 
part-time  salaries  and  the  proportion  of  the  total  pay¬ 
roll  reported  to  the  full-time  and  part-time  payroll. 


PROPRIETORS  AND  PART-TIME  EMPLOYEES 


(Partial  Tabulation) 


State 

Xuiiihcr  of 
stores 
included 
in  test 

Number  of 
Proprietors 

Number  of 
full-time 
employees 

Total  salaries 
and  wages 

Part-time 
salaries 
and  wages 

TOT.JlLS 

101.917 

96.775 

314.519 

$435,085,336 

$19,451,244 

California 

12.000 

12.793 

30.710 

50.390.992 

1.272.889 

Illinois 

12.000 

12.526  ‘ 

23.475 

26.1.38,912 

2.052  680 

Ohio 

12.000 

9  823 

45.788 

68.1.38.000 

1.829.947 

Michigan 

12.000 

11.^74 

35.646 

51.018.268 

1.629,831 

Oregon 

12.000 

12.051 

33..384 

41.467.027 

2.205.676 

Washington 

12.000 

11.467 

40.233 

54.7.32.838 

5.254  9.30 

Connecticut 

12  000 

10..560 

35726 

51.18.3.464 

1.71.5..589 

Colorado 

12.000 

11.251 

38880 

48.366.325 

1.787.726 

District  of  Columbia 

.S.917 

5,030 

30.677 

43.649.510 

1.701.976 

Number  of  .Active  Proprietors: 

SUMMARY 

:  (based  upon  percent  to  number  of  stores) 

101.917  stores 
in  the  8 

States  and 

District  of 

Columbia 

above 

96,775 

Projected 
for  the 

United  States 
1.470.000 
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SUMMARY  OF  RETAIL  DISTRIBUTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  Divisions  and  States 


Per  cent  of 
full-time 
employees 
in  retail 


No.  of  Total  salaries  Total  Total  gainful  stores  to 


State 

Population 

No.  of 
Stores 

full-time 

employees 

and  wages  (incl. 
part-timers) 

Net 

Sales 

workers  (all 
occupations) 

total  gain¬ 
ful  tvorkers 

TOTAL  OF  U.  S. 

122,775,046 

1,549,168 

3,769,342 

$5,134,138,160 

$50,033,850,792 

48,832,589 

7.72 

DiznsioH  No.  9,  Total 

8,194,433 

122,874 

334.827 

509,835,752 

4,503,056,631 

3,575,462 

9.36 

Washington 

1,563.396 

22,209 

56,552 

84.060.531 

774.340.348 

664,813 

8.51 

Oregon 

953,786 

14,640 

34,156 

48,135.012 

560.170,647 

409,680 

8.34 

California 

5,677,251 

86,025 

244,119 

377,640.209 

3,268,545,636 

2,500,%9 

9.76 

Division  No.  8,  Total 

3,701,789 

44,812 

111,739 

154,226.114 

1,572,209,993 

1,395,107 

8.01 

Arizona 

435,573 

5,044 

13,610 

18.949.220 

192,418.746 

165,304 

8.23 

New  Mexico 

423,317 

4.204 

8,463 

10,041,490 

120.855,221 

142,866 

5.92 

Idaho 

445,032 

4,947 

10,653 

15,315,371 

169,471,843 

162.223 

6.57 

Colorado 

1.035,791 

14,063 

38,656 

51.237,787 

497.852,191 

402,894 

9.59 

Utah 

507.847 

5.291 

16.336 

21.603,120 

200.041,805 

170.013 

9.61 

Nevada 

91.058 

1.312 

2.910 

4,%5,675 

50.088,632 

42,885 

6.79 

Wyoming 

225,565 

2,955 

6.102 

9.314,666 

101,399,360 

92,451 

6.60 

Montana 

537,606 

6,996 

15,009 

22,798,785 

240,082.195 

216,471 

6.93 

Diinsion  No.  7,  Total 

12.176.830 

136,193 

293,238 

349,492,156 

3.749,547,355 

4,518,742 

6.49 

Oklahoma 

2.396.040 

27.490 

58,464 

74,190,325 

793,869,223 

828,029 

7.06 

Arkansas 

1.854,482 

18,040 

29.320 

32,501.222 

411,494,753 

667,870 

4.39 

Louisiana 

2.101.593 

23,405 

45.755 

51.125.812 

470,018,825 

815,725 

5.61 

Texas 

5.824,715 

67,258 

159,699 

191,674.797 

2,074,164.554 

2,207,118 

7.24 

Division  No.  6,  Total 

9.887,214 

89,528 

174,142 

197,686.332 

2,180,196,597 

3,736.582 

4.66 

Kentucky 

2.614.589 

27,267 

46.735 

53.214.363 

592,008.879 

907,166 

5.15 

Tennessee 

2,616,556 

23,498 

55,175 

62,267.064 

649,857,182 

958,209 

5.76 

Alabama 

2.646,248 

21,432 

43,320 

47,635.283 

524,472,335 

1,026.320 

4.22 

Mississippi 

2.009.821 

17,331 

28,912 

34,569,622 

413,858,201 

844,887 

3.42 

Diznsion  No.  5,  Total 

15.793,589 

169,393 

347,434 

411,472.847 

4.242.102,894 

6,055,638 

5.74 

Delaware 

238.380 

3,623 

7,379 

9,484,188 

99,194.097 

98,104 

7.52 

Maryland 

1.631.526 

21.129 

50.255 

60,605,022 

613.812,177 

672,906 

7.47 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

486.869 

5,917 

30.677 

43.649.510 

331.873.844 

243.859 

12.58 

V'irginia 

2.421.851 

26,222 

52,216 

61.345,788 

596,784.504 

880,276 

5.93 

West  Virginia 

1.729.205 

17.283 

31,449 

41,574,897 

442.119,101 

570.459 

5.51 

North  Carolina 

3.170.276 

28,958 

49,406 

57.765,166 

744,136.243 

1,141.129 

4.33 

South  Carolina 

1.738.765 

15.082 

24.733 

26,547.620 

299,037.807 

687,721 

3.60 

Georgia 

2.908.506 

28.768 

55.930 

58.616.350 

617.543.956 

1,162.174 

4.81 

Florida 

1.468.211 

22,411 

45,389 

51.884,306 

497.601,165 

599,010 

7.58 

Division  No.  4,  Total 

13.296.915 

172,725 

395,438 

500.749,047 

5,431.278,508 

5,053,026 

7.83 

North  Dakota 

680.845 

8.131 

13.419 

17,800.247 

232,810,484 

240,317 

5.58 

South  Dakota 

692.849 

8,990 

15.825 

20,699,743 

262.148,879 

247,678 

6.39 

Nebraska 

1.377.963 

18,350 

39,024 

50.115.868 

599,630.250 

507,022 

7.70 

Kansas 

1.880.999 

26.020 

53.903 

67.769,405 

798,599,763 

694,276 

7.76 

Minnesota 

2.563.953 

31.027 

81.062 

104,210,813 

1.071,787.582 

992.847 

8.16 

Iowa 

2,470.939 

32.991 

68.936 

86.186.856 

976.154.704 

912.832 

7.55 

Missouri 

3.629,367 

47,216 

123,269 

153,966,115 

1,490,146,846 

1,458.054 

8.45 

Dknsion  No.  3,  Total 

25.297,185 

318.814 

857,098 

1,168.547,435 

11,441,322,643 

10,109,034 

8.48 

Illinois 

7.630.654 

97,074 

287.674 

435.977.141 

3,687,370.356 

3.184.875 

9.03 

Indiana 

3.238.503 

41.796 

100.013 

126.488.428 

1.229.294.386 

1,251.177 

7.99 

Michigan 

4,842.325 

56.290 

159.717 

242.483.758 

2,235.570,860 

1.927.498 

8.29 

Ohio 

6.646.697 

84.042 

224.935 

244,318.959 

3,056.748.364 

2,615,938 

8.60 

Wisconsin 

2.939,006 

39.612 

84.759 

119.279,149 

1,232.338,677 

1.129.546 

7.50 

Division  No.  2,  Total 

26.260,750 

386.642 

950,681 

1,420,236,531 

13,130,593,714 

10,957.638 

8.68 

New  York 

12.588,066 

189.921 

505.737 

802.278.392 

7,239.632.514 

5,523,085 

9.16 

New  Jersey 

4.041.334 

60.203 

127.257 

196.551.606 

1.851,405.393 

1.712,125 

7.43 

Pennsylvania 

9.631.350 

136,518 

317,687 

421,406,533 

4,039,555.807 

3,722,428 

8.53 

Diinsion  No.  1,  Total 

8,166,341 

108.187 

304,745 

421.891.946 

3,783,542.457 

3,431.360 

8.88 

Maine 

797.423 

11.006 

21. %2 

28.368.404 

309.934.858 

308,617 

7.12 

New  Hampshire 

465.293 

6.514 

13.312 

16.885.432 

181.500.859 

192.671 

6.91 

Vermont 

359.611 

5.169 

9.809 

12.705.746 

152.074.734 

141.190 

6.95 

Massachusetts 

4.249.614 

53.855 

175.740 

241.921.487 

2.058.887.788 

1.814.422 

9.69 

Rhode  Island 

687.497 

9.488 

26.410 

36.000.557 

316.573.174 

297.168 

8.89 

Connecticut 

1.606.903 

22.065 

57.512 

86.010.320 

764.571.044 

677.292 

8.49 
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Insidious  Features  of 
Kentueky  Sales  Tax  Law 

By  GEORGE  V.  SHERIDAN 
Director,  Bureau  of  Taxation  Information 


IN  Kentucky,  these  days,  the  retail  sales  tax  is  no 
longer  an  elusive  phantom. 

Operators  of  the  large  department  stores  in 
Lx)uisville  and  other  Kentucky  cities,  and  of  the 
chain  store  companies  doing  business  there,  each 
month  are  setting  aside  a  cash  reserve  equal  to  1  per 
cent  of  their  gross  sales.  They  will  be  compelled  to 
pay  this  money  into  the  state  treasury,  if  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  finally  upholds  the  graduated 
retail  sales  tax  imposed  by  the  Kentucky  legislature 
in  1930. 

Regardless  of  dwindling  profit  margin,  of  losses  due 
to  weather  and  other  unfavorable  conditions,  Ken¬ 
tucky’s  large  retailers  face  this  additional  and  wholly 
uncontrollable  item  in  their  1931  expense  budgets. 

Sales  Tax  Does  Not  Deerease  Other  Taxes 

In  Kentucky  this  one  per  cent  impost  on  annual 
retail  sales  in  excess  of  one  million  dollars  is  an  added 
tax.  Kentucky  merchants  through  it  secure  absolutely 
no  relief  from  their  regular  real  and  personal  property 
levies,  business  licenses  or  similar  contributions  to  the 
cost  of  government. 

It  is  a  brand  new  burden,  which  the  legislature  has 
saddled  on  large  retail  operators,  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  their  ability  to  pay. 

The  tax  already  has  been  declared  constitutional 
and  collectible  by  the  state  supreme  court.  In  another 
case,  instituted  in  the  federal  courts,  the  larger  re¬ 
tailers  obtained  a  temporary  injunction  against  the 
collection  of  the  tax.  There  now  is  pending  before  the 
United  States  district  court  a  motion  to  make  this  in¬ 
junction  jjermanent.  No  matter  how  this  case  is  de¬ 
cided  in  the  district  court,  the  question  will  be  carried 
to  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  country. 

That  decision  will  be  of  tremendous  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  importance  to  managers  of  large  retail  operations 
throughout  the  United  States,  whether  they  be  chain 
store  or  independent  in  character. 

The  president  of  one  of  the  largest  concerns  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  state,  with  a  huge  turnover  at  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  profit  margin,  told  me  recently  that  the 
1  per  cent  added  tax  would  almost  exactly  represent 
the  net  oi)erating  profit  on  their  Kentucky  sales. 

The  experience  of  the  Kentucky  stores,  since  the 
legislature  two  years  ago  rather  unexpectedly  imposed 
this  revolutionary  tax,  should  serve  as  a  warning  to 
other  merchants  throughout  the  country.  In  Kentucky, 
as  in  many  other  states  where  like  danger  threatens, 
they  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  their  state  legislature. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  new  Kentucky  law  received 
little  attention  from  even  the  metropolitan  store  onera- 

(Continued 


tors  until  it  passed  in  the  lower  branch  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  legislature.  They  organized  a  splendid  (and  ex- 
j)ensive)  fight  to  stop  it  in  the  Senate,  but  it  was 
too  late. 

Since  that  time  the  legal  defense  of  the  suits,  with 
no  assurance  of  ultimate  victory,  has  cost  these  stores 
more  than  an  adequate  legislative  defense  program 
would  have  involved. 

Confusion  Concerning  Various  Types 
of  Sales  Tax  Laws 

The  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Bureau  of  Taxation  Information 
finds  that  in  almost  every  section  of  the  country  there 
is  considerable  confusion  in  the  minds  of  merchants  as 
to  the  state  and  local  taxation  situation.  The  recent 
jniblicity  given  to  the  proposal  to  levy  a  federal  sales 
tax.  or  at  least  a  federal  sales  tax  on  certain  luxury 
items,  and  the  recent  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  upholding  the  North  Carolina  and 
the  Indiana  chain  store  tax  measures,  seem  only  to 
have  added  to  the  general  confusion. 

The  chain  store  tax  laws,  modelled  after  the  In¬ 
diana  or  North  Carolina  measures,  are  only  of  direct 
interest  to  the  large  chain  store  companies,  and  only 
of  really  vital  interest  to  those  companies  which  operate 
a  comparatively  large  number  of  small  store  units. 

Under  the  Indiana  law,  for  example,  the  largest  de- 
jiartment  store  in  the  state  pays  an  annual  tax  of  but 
$3  per  year.  Under  the  graduated  features  of  that 
law.  which  fixes  the  range  per  store  from  $3  to  $25 
per  year,  the  grocery  chain  which  operates  hundreds 
of  small  stores  jmys  $25  per  year  per  store.  Under 
a  law  of  the  Indiana  type,  therefore,  it  can  be  seen 
readily  that  it  is  really  burdensome  only  to  the  large 
food  chains  and  to  the  oil  companies  which  operate 
hundreds  of  filling  stations.  Even  the  great  merchan¬ 
dise  chains  such  as  Woolworth,  Kresge,  Montgomery- 
Ward,  and  The  J.  C.  Penney  Company  are  not  par¬ 
ticularly  bothered  by  a  tax  of  this  sort. 

Therefore,  if  the  chain  store  taxation  hysteria 
stopped  at  this  point,  the  department  store  operators 
of  the  country  could  well  afford  to  ignore  it  com¬ 
pletely.  Unfortunately,  for  them,  it  does  not. 

The  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  even  though  a  few 
of  the  large  food  chains  are  penalized  rather  heavily 
under  measures  of  this  type,  the  total  revenue  re¬ 
ceived  from  them  by  the  state  is  pitifully  small.  The 
enactment  of  these  Indiana-type  laws  may  appease  the 
small  independent  grocers  and  druggists,  who  see  in 
them  another  chance  to  “snipe”  the  chains,  but  they 
do  not  satisfy  the  tax  hungry  legislators,  nor  do  they 
meet  the  real  needs  of  the  states  which  are  frantic- 
al’v  searching  for  new  sources  of  tax  revenue. 
on  page  694) 
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Home  Furnishings  Survey 

PRELIMINARY  REPORT 

Furniture  Department  (incL  Beds,  Mattresses,  and  Springs) 


By  H.  I.  KLEINHAUS 

General  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


Author’s  Note:  One  of  the  most  important  facts 
brought  out  in  the  Controllers’  Congress  departmental 
study,  “1930  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results,” 
was  that  the  Home  Furnishings  Division  was  generally 
non- profitable  to  department  stores.  The  survey 
showed  that  each  of  the  twelve  departments  usually  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Home  Furnishings  Division  zvas  operated 
at  a  loss  in  the  typical  store  of  each  volume-group. 

The  Furniture  Department  is  ordinarily  the  largest 
department  in  the  Home  Furnishings  Division,  from 
the  standpoint  of  volume.  In  the  typical  department 
store  it  obtains  about  4.5%  of  the  total  store  volume. 
For  this  reason  it  is  the  first  department  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  Home  Furnishings  Division  study. 

This  preliminary  report  is  arranged  according  to 
store  volume,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  our  idea 
that  the  salient  facts  of  the  study  can  be  brought  out 


best  in  that  zvay,  and  the  suggesions  zvhich  are  offered 
may  be  more  readily  studied  in  closer  relationship  to 
the  problems  of  the  separate  departments  in  the  several 
volume-groups. 

In  individttal  cases,  irrespective  of  the  volume  of  the 
total  store  or  of  the  furniture  department,  there  may 
e.vist  problems  zohich  apply  to  the  departments  in  an¬ 
other  volume  group.  For  this  reason  it  should  he  inter¬ 
esting  to  all  store  e.vecutives  to  read  the  z'arious  sections 
of  this  report. 

Naturally,  the  sunry  being  in  the  nature  of  a  long 
range  study,  must  be  confined  to  those  probletns  evi¬ 
denced  by  figures  and  statistics.  Actual  merchandise 
problems,  being  particular  to  the  individttal  store,  are 
not  dealt  with.  These  we  consider  entirely  beyond  the 
scope  of  any  general  study. 

H.  I.  K. 


GROUP  I  STORES  (VOL.  $500,000  to  $1,000,000) 


The  results  of  operations  of  furniture  departments 
for  stores  of  this  group,  for  the  year  1930,  were 
generally  unprofitable.  The  median  figure  for  re¬ 
sults  was  9.7%  loss,  the  full  range  of  results  being  from 
4.6%  loss  to  13.6%  loss ;  no  department  in  this  group, 
giving  complete  figures  on  expense,  showed  a  profit. 
Gross  margins  ranged  from  a  low  of  22.7%  to  39.5%. 
Expense  for  the  furniture  department  ranged  from 
41.3%  to  48.3%.  (A  few  stores  reported  expenses 
somewhat  lower  for  furniture  and  related  departments 
■combined.  These  other  departments  were  those  which 
commonly  operate  at  an  exp>ense  rate  some  what  lower 
than  the  usual  furniture  department’s  ratio.  The  ex¬ 
panse  figures  for  these  department  groups  could  not 
be  included  in  the  computations.) 

The  difficulties  confronting  stores  of  this  group,  at¬ 
tempting  to  profitably  operate  furniture  departments, 
is  very  apparent  when  this  fact  is  studied:  if  the  store 
reporting  the  highest  gross  margin  (39.5%)  were  able 
to  op)erate  at  the  lowest  reported  expense  ratio  (41.3%) 
the  net  result  would  have  been  a  loss  of  1.8%.  Some 
stores  did  not  rep)ort  complete  expense  figures,  but  in 
none  of  these  cases  was  the  gross  margin  over  39.5% 
(the  highest  rep)orted).  The  lowest  exp)ense  ratio 
(41.3%)  was  obtained  by  a  store  having  a  gross  margin 


of  only  33%,  (also  the  median  gross  margin  figure). 

Another  significant  fact  must  be  noted ;  less  than 
half  the  stores  reporting  obtained  an  initial  markup 
equal  to  the  lowest  expiense  ratio  (41.3%).  Consider¬ 
ing  that  half  of  the  stores  had  gross  margin  figures 
under  33%,  together  with  the  other  facts  presented 
above,  the  probabilities  for  profitable  operation  of  a 
furniture  department  in  a  store  of  this  volume  group 
seem  very  slim. 


GROSS  MARGIN  &  TOTAL  EXPENSE  COMPARISON 


Highest  Figure  Reported 
Lowest  Figure  Reported 
Median  Figure 


Gross  Margin  Expense 
.39.5%'  48.3% 

111  41.3 

33.0  42.7 


The  best  |X)Ssible  result  from  any  combination  of 
expense  and  gross  margin  figures  would  have  resulted 
in  a  loss  of  1.8%. 

From  a  study  of  the  recent  questionnaires  submitted, 
it  app)ears  a  large  majority  of  the  departments  in 
this  volume  group  reported  losses  for  1928,  1929,  1930 
and  the  first  half  of  1931.  Here  and  there  a  report 
was  encountered  which  indicated  a  profit  had  been 
earned  in  1928  or  1929,  but  complete  expense  figures 
on  these  reports  were  lacking. 

The  figure  on  “annual  sales  per  square  foot”  points 
to  one  reason  for  the  unprofitableness  of  this  depart- 
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merit  in  this  volume  group.  The  typical  figure  was 
$6.00,  whereas  the  typical  figure  for  the  store  as  a 
whole  was  $23.00.  Compare  this  ratio  with  that  of 
the  next  higher  group ;  $10.00  for  furniture,  and  with 
$25.00  for  total  store.  The  average  store  total  area 


FIGURE  NO.  I 

1-urniture  Department  Operations  in  yolume-Group  / 
Total  Store  Volume  $500,000  to  $1,000,000 


This  illustrates  the  distance  of  the  field  of  all  reportiuK  ojiera- 
tions  from  the  field  for  profitable  operation.  The  oblique  line 
divides  the  unprofitable  from  the  profitable  field.  The  vertical 
lines  represent  the  range  of  total  expense,  the  horizontal  the 
range  of  gross  margin.  All  of  the  stores  operated  within  a 
field  bounded  by  gross  margin  22.7%  to  39.5%  of  sales  and  a 
total  expense  range  of  41.3%  to  48.3%.  The  diagonal  line 
would  mark  the  points  on  horizontals  and  verticals,  at  which 
gross  margin  would  ecjual  total  expense  and  profits  begin.  Not 
one  reporting  store  approached  the  oblique  line.  X  indicates 
the  median  performance,  gross  margin  33.0%  and  total  expense 
42.7%. 


in  the  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  group  is  probably  much 
smaller  than  the  average  store  in  the  next  higher  vol¬ 
ume  group.  Would  it  not  be  fairly  safe  to  say  that  the 
amount  of  show  window  space  was  also  less  in  the  case 
of  the  smaller  volume  stores?  Could  we  not  go  a 
step  further  and  say  there  was  some  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  available  window  space,  the  window  space 
(size  and  frequency)  given  to  furniture  departments, 
and  the  annual  sales  per  square  foot  for  this  depart¬ 
ment?  At  least,  we  can  point  the  way  to  further  study 
by  each  interested  store. 

The  high  occupancy  figure,  10.8%,  for  this  group  of 
departments  has  a  relationship  to  the  low  sales  per 
square  foot.  Here,  too,  is  a  field  for  further  investi¬ 
gation — not  that  we  mean  to  indicate  that  this  depart¬ 
ment  should  obtain  a  lower  rental  rate  because  of  its 
low  sales  productivity  (per  square  foot),  for  we  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  rent  proration  on  this  basis, 
as  much  as  we  hold  against  sales  as  the  basis  for 
rent  distribution. 

By  and  large,  we  repeat  that  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions  the  successful  oi>eration  of  a  furniture  depart- 
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ment  in  a  department  store  doing  less  than  $1,000,000 
is  highly  problematical. 

GROUP  II  STORES  (VOL.  $1,000,000  to  S2,0tM),000) 

The  furniture  departments  in  this  volume  group 
did  not  suffer  a  loss  as  large  as  that  reported  for  the 
smaller  volume  group  (5.8%  vs.  9.7%).  One-fourth 
of  the  departments  in  this,  the  second  group,  obtained 
a  profit,  ranging  to  6%  on  sales;  whereas  the  re¬ 
mainder  suffered  losses  of  as  much  as  17%  of  sales. 
Two  unusual  performances  should  be  noted:  One 
department  obtained  a  profit  on  gross  margin  of 
28.9%,  through  an  oi)erating  expense  ratio  of  only 
27.3% ;  the  other  showed  a  profit  of  4.8%  in  spite  of 
an  exjiense  ratio  of  37.7%,  through  obtaining 
fortunately,  a  gross  margin  of  42.5%.  Barring  these 
unusual  cases,  the  stores  scoring  profits  obtained  gross 
margins  within  the  range  of  33.2%  to  36.7%  and 
operated  at  ratios  of  29.0%  to  33.9%. 

The  full  range  of  gross  margin  as  reported  was 
24.5%  to  44.2% ;  total  expense  ranged  from  27.3% 
to  52.0%.  The  store  reporting  a  gross  margin  of 
24.5%  had  an  initial  markup  of  30.5%  and  a  total 
expense  of  30.0%.  The  danger  of  planning  such  a 
low  initial  markup  is  very  apparent,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  this  store  had  an  operating  ratio  much 
lower  than  the  median,  38.9%. 


FIGURE  NO.  II 

Turniture  Department  Operations  in  Volume-Group  II 
Total  Store  Volume  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000 


The  heavy  lines  outline  the  broad  field  of  operations  of  all 
reporting  stores.  The  diagonal  is  the  dividing  line  between 
profitable  and  unprofitable  fields.  All  reporting  stores  operated 
within  a  field  bounded  by  gross  margin  of  24.5%  to  44.2%  to 
sales  and  total  expense  of  27.3%  to  52.0%.  The  shaded  portion 
indicates  the  confines  of  the  narrow  area  of  the  field  of  actual, 
profitable  operations.  Extremes  of  this  area  were  (save  for 
the  two  unusual  examples  mentioned  in  the  text)  gross  margin 
33.2%  to  35.0%  and  total  expense  27.4%  to  33.9%.  X  marks 
the  point  of  median  operation,  which  was  a  gross  margin  of 
33.1%  and  total  expense  of  38.9%. 
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The  store  showing  a  resultant  gross  margin  of 
44.2%  had  an  initial  markup  of  46.1%.  Had  this 
store  been  able  to  confine  its  operating  costs  to  the 
median  figure  of  38.9%,  a  profit  would  have  resulted. 
As  it  was,  this  store  reported  the  highest  total  expense 
figure,  52.0%,  although  it  was  not  alone  in  reporting 
over  50%.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  store,  carry¬ 
ing  all  the  usual  department  store  lines,  obtained 
17%  of  its  total  sales  from  the  furniture  department. 
The  effect  on  the  total  store  operations  of  the  loss  in 
this  dejjartment  need  hardly  be  mentioned,  further 
than  that  the  total  store  suffered  a  loss  far  beyond 
that  of  the  typical  store  in  this  volume  group.  One 
other  thing  should  be  commented  upon,  which  is  that 
this  store  reported  no  figure  for  any  department  on 
sales  per  square  foot.  The  absence  of  such  records, 
which  is  assumed,  leaves  the  store  without  a  very 
valuable  performance  yard-stick. 

Of  the  stores  in  this  group  reporting  on  our  recent 
questionnaire,  36%  sustained  losses  in  all  three  years 
-^1928,  1929,  and  1930,  64%  reported  profits  for  at 
least  one  of  the  three  years,  and  45%  reported  profits 
for  two  of  the  years,  while  9%  successfully  operated 
this  department  for  the  three  years. 

The  average  markdown  figure  for  the  three  years 
apf>ears  to  be  9.6%,  the  same  as  that  reported  for 
1930  alone  This  would  seem  to  negative  the  reported 
chief  reason  for  markdowns  in  1930,  “to  meet  market 
price  declines.” 

The  average  initial  markup  of  the  profitable  depart¬ 
ments  in  this  group  was  39.2%,  the  average  mark¬ 
down  6.5%  and  the  average  gross  margin  34.8%. 


These  figures  are  not  at  much  variance  with  the  median  j 
figures:  39.7%,  9.6%,- and  33.1%.  The  average  total  ' 
expense  figure  was  31%,  against  the  median  of  38.9%, 
resulting  in  an  average  profit  to  this  small  number  of 
stores  (25%  of  all  reporting)  of  3.7%  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  median  loss  of  5.8%. 

It  would  appear  that  the  field  for  improvement  of 
this  department  lies  in  the  direction  of  expense  reduc¬ 
tion.  Better  merchandise  operations  wouUl  decrease  to 
some  extent  the  degree  to  which  expense  would  lie 
required  to  be  diminished. 

An  insufficient  number  of  stores  gave  the  figure  on 
annual  sales  per  square  foot  to  permit  any  compari¬ 
son  to  be  made  between  profitable  and  unprofitable 
stores  on  this  basis.  The  median  figure  is  $10.00  per 
square  foot.  It  is  usually  considered  that  a  figure 
closer  to  $20.00  is  required  for  successful  furniture 
store  operation.  Considering  the  jirobable  lower  value 
of  the  average  square  foot  of  floor  space  in  furniture 
departments  of  department  stores,  in  comparison  with 
average  square  foot  value  in  furniture  .stores,  it  might 
not  be  necessary  for  a  department  store  to  have  so 
large  a  figure  for  “sales  per  square  foot.”  The  median 
of  $10.00  is  no  doubt  too  low.  It  is  definitely  recom¬ 
mended  that  stores  keep  records  to  obtain  this  infor¬ 
mation,  which  can  be  used  as  an  important  guide  to 
the  control  of  Occupancy  Expense. 

The  profitable  departments  averaged  an  Occupancy 
Expense  figure  of  6%,  against  a  median  for  all  de¬ 
partments  of  9.2%.  Obviously,  there  is  need  for  each 
store  studying  the  value  and  amount  of  floor  space 
devoted  to  this  department,  and  ways  and  means  of 
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Two  Advisory  Committees  oj  the  Controllers^  Congress 
Now  Functioning 

During  the  ojiening  address  of  our  Chairman  Mr.  Archibald  MacLeish,  delivered  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Controllers’  Congress  Convention  in  May  of  this  year,  he  announced  that  two  permanent  Ad¬ 
visory  Committees  would  be  appointed — one  on  the  Retail  Inventory  Method  and  one  on  the  Stand¬ 
ardization  of  Expense  Classification.  The  members  who  are  to  act  on  these  Committees  have  now 
been  chosen. 

The  Committee  on  the  Retail  Inventory  Method  consists  of  two  groups,  one  located  in  Chicago 
and  the  other  in  Milwaukee.  They  are  as  follows: 

B.  F.  Klein,  Chairman,  Boston  Store,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hugo  Kuechenmeister,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

H.  D.  Brohm,  Weiboldt  Stores,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Houlder  Hudgins,  Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago,  Ill. 

D.  J.  Tullock,  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  Committee  on  the  Standardization  of  Expense  Classification  has  been  chosen  from  our  New 
York  Group  members  as  follows: 

Hector  Suyker,  Chairman,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

S.  Lloyd  Jones,  E.  H.  Scull  Co.,  New  York  City 

L.  Earl  Wilson,  Retail  Research  Association,  New  York  City 

S.  Katzen,  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn 

F.  H.  Meischeid,  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn 

Members  of  the  Congress  are  requested  to  send  their  problems  on  either  Retail  Inventory 
Method  and  Expense  Classification  to  the  Marrager  of  the  Congress  who  will  refer  them  to  the  Chair¬ 
men  gf  the  Committees. 
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The  Way  With  People 

Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Stores— THE  PERSONNEL  GROUP 


[ 


Christmas  Training  Plans 
Book  Department 


for  the 


By  DAISY  REED 

Director  of  Training,  IFoodzvard  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Book  Department  is  laid  out  in  the  follow- 
eng  groupings; 

1.  Children’s  Books 

2.  Bibles  and  Religious  Books 

3.  Biography,  Science,  Travel,  History  and 
Miscellaneous 

4.  Fiction 

5.  General  T.iterature,  Classics  and  Poetry 
Personnel 

The  ]5ersonnel  ot  the  Book  Department  up  to  October 
1  consists  of  the  Buyer,  Assistant  Buyer,  and  one  sales¬ 
person  in  each  of  the  five  sections,  a  part-time  person 
(11  to  3),  and  an  Information  Desk  Clerical.  Twenty- 
four  additional  salespeople  are  employed  between 
October  1  and  December  15,  and  two  additional  Desk 
Clericals. 

Section  Supervisors 

During  the  Christmas  season  the  salesperson  who  has 
been  head  of  stock  during  the  year,  is  given  the  title 
of  Section  Supervisor.  She  wears  a  badge  so  marked 
to  indicate  the  fact  to  customers  and  to  new  salespeople. 
She  is  taken  off  commission  and  paid  additional  com¬ 
pensation,  which  will  a  little  more  than  cover  the  com¬ 
mission  she  would  earn  during  the  given  time.  This  is 
paid  weekly  in  a  separate  envelope  from  the  regular 
salary.* 

The  additional  authority  and  responsibility  given 
salespeople  who  have  been  in  charge  of  the  stock  for 
some  time,  together  with  the  fact  that  their  commission, 
which  is  lost  by  doing  additional  duties  in  the  interest  of 
the  department,  is  paid,  makes  for  a  wholesome  attitude 
of  interest  in  the  department. 

Section  Supervisors  are  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  Assistant  Buyer.  Their  duties  are  as  follows : 


*Note:  The  success  of  this  training  plan  results  primarily 
from  the  fact  that  salespeople  are  relieved  of  the  necessity  of 
meeting  a  daily  quota  for  a  period  of  five  weeks,  and  are 
rewarded  for  their  efforts  to  make  the  season  a  success  for 
the  Department. 


Morning  Duties 

1.  See  to  it  that  merchandise  sent  from  the 
stock  room  is  placed  in  the  proper  division 
of  the  section  and  properly  cared  for. 

Note  that  price  tags  are  correct. 

2.  Notify  the  salespeople  in  your  division  of 
any  book  supply  that  is  nearly  exhausted 
and  suggest  what  could  be  sold  instead. 

3.  Check  your  stock  and  find  out  from  Buyer 
if  items  running  low  or  exhausted  have 
been  re-ordered. 

4.  Check  each  girl’s  salesbook  to  see  that  it  is 
properly  equipped  for  the  day. 

5.  On  days  when  new  people  come  into  the 
department,  see  that  they  get  a  salesbook, 
filler,  and  tally  and  have  a  pencil  and  are 
taught  stock  according  to  the  Training 
Plan,  and  sent  round  the  whole  department. 

6.  Observe  each  girl  as  she  waits  on  custo¬ 
mers  and  handles  the  merchandise.  If  she 
makes  mistakes,  correct  her  in  a  tactful 
manner. 

During  Luncheon  Periods 

Section  Supervisors  may  sell  during  luncheon  peri¬ 
ods.  They  may  take  their  personal  customers  if  these 
customers  ask  for  them.  In  cases  of  emergency,  they 
may  be  called  on  to  sell.  Their  chief  duties,  however, 
are  to  supervise  and  train  the  people  in  their  divisions 
to  be  on  hand  to  give  advice  to  customers  and  to  keep 
the  stock  filled  in  and  in  first  class  condition  at  all  times. 

Afternoon  Duties 

1.  Check  stock  in  department  and  go  to  the 
stock  room  as  soon  as  opportunity  offers. 

2.  Check  stock  room  orders  that  must  come 
up  next  morning. 

3.  Check  over  display  to  insure  a  complete 
line. 

4.  Check  over  slow  moving  items  and  re¬ 
arrange  display,  so  as  to  give  a  more  promi- 
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nent  place  and  talk  over  the  selling  ])oints 
with  girls  and  encourage  them  to  use  these 
items  as  suggestions. 

5.  Check  merchandise  sent  from  stock  room 
to  sec  that  it  tallies  with  orders  sent  up. 

6.  Designate  certain  sections  of  your  division 
to  different  sales])ersons,  to  keep  in  order 
and  see  to  it  that  this  is  done.  Phis  is  your 
responsibility. 

7.  Follow  up  all  lost  sales.  Watch  the  sales  of 
each  girl.  Inspect  salesbooks  during  the 
day. 

8.  Help  new  salespersons  make  register  re¬ 
port  and  fill  out  tissue  bag.  Be  very  care¬ 
ful  that  all  tissues  and  saleschecks  are 
enclosed. 

Making  the  Training  Plan 

About  the  middle  of  October,  each  head  of  stock, 
called  Section  Supervisor  during  Christmas  Season,  is 
interviewed  by  the  Training  Supervisor,  and  a  teach¬ 
ing  plan  made  for  the  section  under  her  supervision. 
This  plan  includes : 

1.  How  to  teach  stock  location 

2.  How  to  obtain  desired  information 

3.  Where  to  refer  questions 

4.  A  set  of  merchandise  (piestions  on  the 
section 

All  plans  and  questionnaires  made  are  reviewed  and 
O.K.’d  by  the  Buyer  or  Assistant  Buyer.  When  plans 
are  completed,  each  Section  Supervisor  is  given  a  folder 
containing : 

1.  List  of  duties 

2.  Outline  of  general  information 

3.  Teaching  plan 

4.  Questionnaire  for  the  particular  section 
under  her  supervision 

Operation  of  Plan 

Before  leaving  the  Training  Department,  a  new  sales¬ 
person  assigned  to  the  Book  Dej)artment,  is  given  a 
card  like  the  following : 


PERSONNEL  OF  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

Buyer  (Name  of) 

Assistant  Buyer  . 

Floor  Managers 

SECTION  SUPERVISORS 

Clulclren’s  Books 
Fiction 

Travel  &  Biography 
Desk  Clerical 

When  necessary  to  lix)k  up  book  information  take 
the  customer  to  the  Desk  Clerical. 

For  information  coiKerning  the  merchandise  ask 
the  Section  Supervisor. 

For  assistance  with  System  ask  the  floor  Manager. 


I  his  card  indicate^  .the  people  in  the  department  to  f 
whom  the  new  salesperson  is  resixnisible.  She  is  told  ’ 
that  the  Supervisor  to  wh(5m  she  is  assigned  will  leach  : 
her  merchandise  and  assign  her  a  stock  to  keep  and  I 
will  check  to  see  that  it  is  properly  done.  It  is  also 
explained  that  she  must  sell  in  the  section  to  which 
she  is  assigned  but  that  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  go 
to  another  section  with  a  customer,  the  Supervisor  in  E 
that  .section  must  be  asked  for  information  and  asked 
to  help  with  the  .sale  when  such  help  is  necessary. 

Use  of  Teaching  Plan  ^ 

The  .Section  .Supervisor  presents  her  stock  according 
to  the  Plan.  After  she  has  gone  over  the  Plan,  it  is  ; 
given  to  the  new  salesperson  to  read,  sign  and  return 
to  the  Supervisor.  In  this  way  the  .Supervisor  has  a 
record  of  the  people  she  has  trained  during  the  season  | 
and  the  new  pers  n  has  a  i  t)pportunity  to  review  what  ' 
the  Supervi.sor  has  told  her.  | 

Qiu‘stionnaires 

After  the  salesi^erson  has  been  in  the  department 
three  days,  a  questionnaire  on  the  section  to  which  she 
has  been  assigned  is  sent  to  the  Assistant  Buyer 
through  the  store  mail.  The  date  of  return  is  noted  on 
the  Questionnaire. 

.\  card  record  of  (Questionnaires  sent  out  to  the 
Assistant  Buyer  and  the  date  they  are  due,  is  kept  in 
the  Training  Department. 

The  Assistant  Buyer  is  responsible  for  distributing 
these  (Questionnaires  to  the  Section  Siqrervisors.  The 
Section  Supervisor  gives  the  (Questionnaires  to  the  i 
salesperson  and  tells  her  to  write  in  the  answers  and  1 
help  herself  as  much  as  she  can.  but  to  feel  free  to  come  i 
to  her  for  help  in  answering  the  questions  as  often  as  ; 
is  necessary.  When  the  questionnaire  is  filled  out.  the  f 
Section  Supervisor  goes  over  it  with  the  salesperson.  I 
signs  her  name  to  indicate  that  the  answers  are  correct,  r 
returns  it  to  the  Assistant  Buyer,  and  the  Assistant  r 
Buyer  CQ.K.’s  and  returns  it  to  the  Training  Depart-  I 
ment. 

The  Training  Department  does  not  check  the  re-  ' 
turned  Questionnaires.  The  fact  that  they  are  O.K.’d  ■ 
by  the  .Assistant  Buyer  is  sufficient. 

This  system  makes  the  Assistant  liuycr  feel  respon-  r 
sible  for  observing  and  checking  the  Section  Sui)er- 
visors,  and  provides  a  check  on  the  Section  Su])er- 
visor  and  .salespeople.  If  the  Questionnaire  is  not  re¬ 
turned  on  time,  the  Training  Department  calls  and  re¬ 
minds  the  Assistant  Buyer  that  it  is  due.  This  afford.^ 
the  Training  Department  a  check  on  the  Assistant 
Buyer,  in  a  manner  that  is  not  embarrassing  to  either  i 
the  Training  De])artmcnt  or  Assistant.  = 

Special  Orders 

Special  Orders  are  very  numerous  at  this  season  of  ■ 
the  year.  Each  salesperson  takes  her  customer  to  the  I 
Information  Desk,  where  her  order  is  taken  and  written  I 
by  a  desk  clerical.  When  the  merchandise  comes  in.  it 
is  sent  direct  from  the  Marking  Room  to  the  Delivery.  ■ 
The  Assistant  Buyer  makes  the  checks  on  a  General 
Book,  using  the  selling  number  of  t’.ie  salesperson 
making  the  sale. 

We  found  that  much  time  is  saved  by  having  .Special 
Orders  made  out  by  clericals,  who  know  whether  or 
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not  there  is  such  a  book  as  is  asked  for  and  who  are 
trained  to  give  definite  information. 

Teaching  plan— book  department 

The  foUozi'ing  outlines  ivere  made  for  the  Christ-  Special  Orders 
mas  Season  of  1930.  The  questions  remain  much  the 
sanu’  from  year  to  year,  but  the  ansii'crs  are  compiled 
according  to  the  books  popular  at  the  current  season. 


Content 

Store  System 
BiM)ks,  tallies, 
and  ])encils 


K.xplanatiun  of 
duties 


layout  of  Departments 


Sup])lies 


Information  Desk 


Method 


See  that  each  salesper-  _ 

son’s  hook  is  equipped  (^'aii  Case 
with  filler,  tally,  and  pen¬ 
cil,  and  that  tally  is  cor¬ 
rectly  dated  and  filled  out 
for  the  day. 

Explain  that  the  first 

duty  is  to  learn  layout  of 

department  and  location 
of  stock. 

Stress  the  fact  that  new 
salespeople  come  to  you 
for  help  with  saleschecks  '  _ 

and  for  any  information  .Salescheck 

needed  in  regard  to  stock  Inspection 
and  selling. 


'I'ake  the  new  salesper¬ 
son  over  the  department, 
jxjinting  out  the  main  di¬ 
visions.  Show  how  the  di¬ 
visions  are  labeled  and  ex¬ 
plain  how  stock  is  arranged 
in  each  division.  Introduce 
the  new  sales|)erson  to  the 
Section  Supervisor  of  each 
division  and  tell  her  to  re¬ 
fer  all  (piestions  regarding 
that  particular  stock  to  the 
Section  Supervisor. 

Stress  the  fact  that  each 
salesperson  must  sell  in  the 
divisions  to  which  she  is 
assigned.  If  a  customer  re¬ 
quests  that  she  go  with  her 
to  another  stock,  the  sales¬ 
person  must  take  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  the  Section  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  that  section  and 
get  the  Section  Supervisor 
to  assist  with  the  sale. 

Show  where  all  supplies 
are  kept. 


Purchase  Record 


Salesmanshi]) 


I  -ost  .sales 


.Substitutes 


E.xplain  that  the  young 
lady  at  the  Information 
Desk  looks  up  information 

for  customers.  When  cus-  — 

tomers  ask  for  this  infor-  Pissue  Hags  and 
Illation,  the  s  a  1  e  s  p  erson  Cash  Registers 
takes  them  to  this  desk. 

(  Continued  on  page  690) 


Salesperson  never  attempts 
to  do  the  looking. 

Duplicate  copies  of  Spe¬ 
cial  Orders  are  filed  here. 

ICxplain  that  each  sales- 
lierson  gets  credit  for  her 
special  orders.  Show  how 
to  make  out  and  care  for  a 
special  order.  Explain  that 
from  5  to  10  days  are  re- 
(piired  for  special  orders. 
Try  to  sell  what  is  in  stock 
if  possible. 

When  a  customer  asks  a 
salesperson  to  lay  aside  a 
hook  for  her  or  to  hold  a 
hook  for  a  given  time,  these 
hooks  must  he  left  in  the 
“Call  Case”  and  in  no 
other  place. 

Sjiecial  Orders  to  lie 
called  for  <are  also  left 
here. 

Emphasize  these  facts. 


Encourage  new  sales- 
lieople  to  come  to  you 
when  making  out  the  first 
few  saleschecks. 

Look  over  their  tissues 
several  times  a  day  to  see 
that  they  are  making  no 
mistakes. 

Watch  to  see  that  Pur¬ 
chase  Record  is  given  to 
customers. 

Notice  as  an  address  is 
written  and  see  to  it  that 
address  is  called  back  and 
hook  turned. 

Listen  to  the  sales  talk 
of  new  .salesperson  and  if 
assistance  is  needed  give  it 
tactfully. 

If  a  customer  does  not 
purchase,  find  out  what  was 
the  reason  and  if  salesper¬ 
son  was  at  fault,  offer  sug¬ 
gestions  immediately. 

Be  sure  that  the  sales¬ 
people  know  how  to  sub- 
■stitute  if  the  hook  called 
for  is  not  in  stock. 

Insist  that  they  call  you 
before  they  i:)ermit  a  custo¬ 
mer  to  go  away  unsold. 

.Assist  new  salespeople  in 
making  up  their  tissue  bags 
and  Cash  Register  Reports. 
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Merchandising — 200  Years  Ago 

‘‘Cpt  no  QOUng  trabrotnan  Z’alue  himself  upon  having  a  very  great  throng  of  goods  in 
hand;  having  just  a  necessary  supply  to  produce  a  choice  of  new  and  fashionable  goods,  that  gives 
his  shop  a  reputation;  he  derives  no  credit  at  all  from  a  throng  of  old  shopkeepers,  as  they  call 
them  (vis.)  out-of-fashion  things  .  .  .  ’Tis  his  wisdom  to  keep  hitnself  in  that  posture  that  his 
payments  may  come  in  on  his  front,  as  fast  as  they  go  out  in  his  rear. 

Bp  tttUOt  takp  OflPrtal  rarr  to  have  his  shop  not  so  much  croxvded  zvith  a  large  bulk 
of  goods,  as  xvith  a  well-sorted  and  zvelt-chosen  quantity,  proper  for  his  business  ...  In  order 
to  do  this,  his  buying  part  requires  not  only  a  good  judgment  in  the  ivares  he  is  to  deal  in,  but 
a  perfect  goi'ernment  of  his  judgment  by  his  understanding  to  suit  and  sort  his  quantities  and 
proportions,  as  zvell  to  his  shop,  as  to  the  particidar  place  ivhere  his  shop  is  situate;  for  example, 
a  particular  sortment  of  goods,  even  in  the  same  zmy,  suits  one  part  of  the  town  or  one  town  and 
not  another  .  . .  this  the  tradesman  must  zveigh  out  very  maturely  before  he  lays  out  his  stock. 

“  .  .  .  .  untbltut  biallonnurB  l^iin  inorr  than  to  have  people  come  to  buy  things  usual  to 
be  had  in  such  shops,  and  go  azvay  zvithout  them.  The  next  thing  ihey  say  to  one  another  is,  I  zvent 
to  that  shop,  but  I  could  not  be  furnish’d;  they  are  not  stock’d  there  for  trade;  one  seldom  finds 
anything  there  that  is  nezv  or  fashionable ;  and  so  they  go  azvay  to  another  shop;  and  not  only  go 
azvay  themselz’es,  but  carry  others  azvay  zvith  them,  for  it  is  obscrz’able,  that  the  buyers,  or  retail 
customers,  especially  the  Ladies,  follozv  one  another  as  sheep  follozv  the  flock;  and  if  one  buys  a 
beautiful  silk,  or  a  cheap  piece  of  Holland,  or  a  new-fashioned  thing  of  any  kind,  the  next  inquiry 
is,  zvhere  it  ziKis  bought?  And  the  shop  is  presently  recommended  for  a  shop  zvell-sorted ,  and  for 
a  place  zvhere  things  are  to  be  had  not  only  cheap  and  good,  but  of  the  nezvest  fashion,  and  zvhere 
they  have  alzvays  great  choice  to  please  the  curious,  atid  to  supply  whatever  is  call’d  for.  And 
thus  the  trade  runs  azvay  insensibly  to  the  shops  zvhich  are  best  sorted.  ...” 


Merchandising  Notes 

In  1726,  just  205  years  ago,  Dan  Defoe  wrote  “The  mean.  (Some  stores  have  reported  that  custo- 

Compleat  English  Tradesman.”  It  is  doubtful  if  the  mers  grasp  these  new  sizes  very  quickly.) 

fundamental  principles  of  successful  merchandising  Manufacturers  have  indicated  that  they  are  willing 
have  ever  been  stated  more  clearly  or  conasely  than  he  size  basis-BUT 

h^  stated  them.  An  extract  from  this  book  is  given  ^ 

above.  What  improvement  could  be  made  on  this  ^hem  on  his  orders.  Mr.  Swinney  and  his  com'- 

statement  as  applied  to  present  day  merchandising?  excellent  job  in  working  out  this 

simple  size  terminology.” 

Standard  Size  Terminology  _ 

Progress  of  Program  ci  a*  •  t  • 

A  letter  has  just  been  sent  to  the  ready-to-wear  Short  Measurements  in  Linens 

merchandise  managers  by  Mr.  Petree,  Chairman  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  meetings  between  linen 

the  Merchandise  Managers’  Division,  encouraging  manufacturers  and  a  committee  of  linen  merchandise 

member  stores  “to  put  this  plan,  which  we  all  agree  managers  and  buyers  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  interest  was 

is  a  good  one,  into  actual  operation —  centered  around  the  discussion  of  the  importance  of 

By  calling  it  to  the  attention  of  every  the  manufacturers  and  retailers  solving  a  few  of  the 

buyer  and  emphasizing  the  importance  of  practices  that  were  undermining  the  possibility  of 

writing  and  talking  the  new  sizes  while  in  the  profit  in  the  linen  industry.  One  of  the  important 

central  market.  problems  facing  the  industry  is  that  of  more  accurate 

By  insisting  that  every  order  be  placed  on  measurements  of  linens.  Although  the  practice  of 

this  basis  and  so  marked  by  the  manufacturer.  short  measurements  in  linens  has  been  general  for  a 

By  explaining  it  to  the  salespeople.  number  of  years,  the  present  price  recession  has  in- 

By  gradually  educating  the  customer  creased  the  measurement  shortage,  with  the  result  that 

through  advertising  what  these  shorter  sizes  it  has  become  a  real  menace  to  the  linen  industry. 

(Continued  on  page  695) 
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The  New  Discrimination  in  Buying 

Its  Influence  on  Sales,  Turnover  and  Proflts 

By  JOSEPH  MAYER 

Executive  Vice-President,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Neze  York 

Editor's  Note  :  The  follozmng  article  was  written  and  presented  by  Mr.  Mayer 
at  the  1926  Convention  of  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Diznsion.  There  has  been 
such  a  continuous  interest  in  this  article  that  it  zoos  decided  to  reprint  it  as  a  part 
of  the  BuyePs  Job  series.  Mr.  Mayer  zvas  asked  if  he  zuished  to  add  anything  or 
to  make  any  changes.  His  answer  reproduced  in  full  below  is  self  explanatory. 

(An  extract  from  Daniel  Defoe’s  “The  Compleat  English  Tradesman”  to  zvhich 
Mr.  Mayer  refers  is  reproduced  on  the  opposite  page.) 


To  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Division; 

After  having  been  transferred  to  super¬ 
vise  our  European  Purchasing  Offices  for 
over  four  years,  and  having  returned  on  my 
yearly  visit  to  New  York,  it  was  very  grati¬ 
fying  to  learn  that  the  Merchandise  Mana¬ 
gers’  Division  is  reprinting  an  address  on 
“The  New  Discrimination  in  Buying”  which 
I  delivered  in  October,  1926. 

You  have  asked  me  whether  I  had  anything 
to  add  to  this  address  after  five  years  have 
passed,  and  I  will  try  to  comply  with  your 
request.  It  must  be  plain  to  every  retailer, 
that  the  movement  originated  some  ten  years 
ago,  namely — to  modernize  the  methods  of 
selecting  merchandise,  has  not  only  become 
more  and  more  accepted  in  our  store,  but  also 
to  a  great  extent  in  the  majority  of  stores  all 
over  the  country.  In  fact,  it  has  quite  largely 
extended  into  the  field  of  manufacturing.  As 
I  had  indicated  in  my  address  five  years  ago, 
in  almost  every  branch  of  activities  of  the  de¬ 
partment  store,  the  actual  selecting  of  mer¬ 
chandise  was  the  only  branch  which  had  not 
undergone  great  changes  and  modernization. 
The  new  idea  of  enlarging  the  buyer’s  staff 
by  an  assisting  stylist  or  some  equivalent  as¬ 
sistance  to  help  to  improve  the  buying  of  mer¬ 
chandise  from  the  standpoint  of  good  taste  in 
color,  design  or  fashion  in  general,  was  badly 
needed  in  order  to  meet  the  public’s  growing 
demand  in  this  direction. 

In  your  “Buyers’  Manual”  you  have  stated 


Good  taste  and  fashion  knowledge  are  playing 
an  increasingly  important  part  in  sales,  turnover 
and  profits,  in  practically  all  departments  that  are 
subject  to  rapid  style  changes.  Fashion  departments  are 
steadily  increasing  in  number,  while  the  old  staple  de¬ 


clearly  the  importance  of  authoritative  special¬ 
ists  for  good  taste  and  fashion  to  assist  the 
buyer  in  the  selection  of  his  merchandise, 
so  that  he  can  come  nearer  to  what  his  cus¬ 
tomers  have  a  right  to  expect  in  his  collec¬ 
tions,  enabling  his  department  to  do  business 
on  a  greater  proportion  of  rapidly  moving 
merchandise,  instead  of  a  greater  proportion 
of  less  rapidly  moving  merchandise  and  higher 
markdowns. 

Your  “Buyer’s  Manual,”  covering  most 
phases  of  department  managing,  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  piece  of  work  and  a  gjeat  boon  to  the 
young  and  ambitious  department  manager. 
The  various  chapters  dealing  with  all  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  department  managers  are  written 
with  great  authority,  and,  thinking  back  on 
my  younger  days  as  a  department  manager, 
I  regret  that  I  had  no  such  helpful  book  to 
teach  me  the  methods  and  ways  of  my  craft. 

Let  me  thank  you  also  for  having  called  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Daniel  DeFoe  men¬ 
tioned  in  his  book,  “The  Compleat  English 
Tradesman,”  written  in  the  year  of  1726, 
most  of  the  points  (at  least  in  a  more  primi¬ 
tive  form)  which  were  the  basis  of  my  address 
in  1926.  I  assure  you  that  the  next  time  I 
deliver  an  address,  it  will  contain  ideas  which 
I  will  borrow  from  a  book  that  must  be  at 
least  500  years  old,  so  that  I  will  stand  a 
better  chance  of  not  being  found  out  and 
branded  as  a  plagiarist. 

(Signed)  JOSEPH  MAYER. 


partments  are  on  the  wane.  With  this  continued  de¬ 
mand  for  fashions  and  fads,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult  to  provide  the  public  with  the  wanted 
merchandise,  merchandise  which  will  move  rapidly  and 
eliminate  markdowns  and  heavy  stocks.  I  call  the  im- 
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portance  of  good  taste  and  fashion  knowledge,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  solve  this  problem.  The  Note  Discrimina¬ 
tion  in  Buying. 

He  fore  we  ai)proach  this  matter,  let  us  touch  upon 
merchandising  methods  in  general.  There  are  as  many 
merchandising  methods  as  there  are  merchandise  men. 
So  long  as  they  are  successful  they  are  right.  However 
there  are  certain  methods  in  merchandising,  arising 
from  new  conditions,  which  seem  to  me  of  such  im¬ 
portance  that  it  may  l)e  well  to  discuss  them  before 
tackling  the  subject  projjer. 

Get  Rid  of  Detail 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  that  every  progressive 
merchandise  man  should  aim  to  make  his  own  job 
practically  superfluous!  We  all  know  that  at  present 
the  merchandise  man  is  involved  in  a  great  mass  of 
detail  resulting  from  the  system  of  constant  checks 
on  buyers,  on  general  matters  of  budgeting,  control 
and  any  number  of  other  technicalities.  He  should 
select  and  develop  his  buyers  to  be  capable  of  mer¬ 
chandising  their  own  departments  and  managing  their 
staffs  effectively,  without  the  need  of  constant  super¬ 
vision.  If  such  a  condition  could  be  achieved,  the  mer¬ 
chandise  man  would  then  he  free  to  develop  what  I 
consider  to  be  most  important — the  creative  phase  of 
his  job.  He  must  be  a  leader  and  a  source  of  inspira¬ 
tion  for  his  group,  he  must  realize,  in  addition  to  his 
complete  knowledge  of  the  merchandising  principles 
involved,  that  his  position  demands  vision  and  imagi¬ 
nation. 

You  know  we  often  have  conditions  where  we  are 
seemingly  at  our  wits  end.  We  have  departments  in 
which  the  merchandise  stiddenly  ceases  to  be  in  de¬ 
mand.  Where  the  buyer  does  not  see  the  way  out,  the 
merchandise  man  should  be  able  to  go  in  and  find  a 
new  solution.  Sometimes  there  is  a  new  way.  Some¬ 
times  there  is  a  way  of  creating  better  results  under 
apparently  hopeless  circumstances.  Later  on  I  will  give 
you  some  examples  which  demonstrate  the  possibility 
of  making  grass  grow  where  no  grass  grew  before. 

Figures  Plus  Ideas 

Too  often  merchandising  is  done  almost  e.xclusively 
through  controller’s  figures  and  controller’s  statements. 
The  merchandise  man  who  sticks  too  closely  to  the  con¬ 
troller’s  figures,  who  does  not  bring  his  own  interpreta¬ 
tion  to  the  controller’s  figures,  will  miss  a  great  deal. 
After  all,  the  figures  only  tell  part  of  the  story.  They 
may  tell  you  that  you  have  $60,000  worth  of  merchar.- 
dise  in  a  certain  department  against  $50,000  of  the  year 
before.  Or  they  may  tell  you  that  your  department 
did  a  business  of  $30,000  one  week,  against  $22,000 
that  week  the  previous  year.  Well  now,  everybody 
knows  if  the  business  is  behind  and  the  stock  is  in¬ 
creased,  there’s  something  wrong.  The  merchandise 
man  who  simply  sends  for  the  buyer  and  gives  him 

h - ,  does  not  accomplish  much,  yet  that  is  and  has 

been  the  method  of  many  merchandise  men.  I  am 
speaking  from  my  own  e.xperience  because  I  was  a 
buyer  for  a  number  of  years.  The  controller’s  figures 
serve  as  a  guide,  and  if  you  have  a  controller  who 
is  a  merchant  as  well,  he  will  help  you  to  find  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  certain  problems;  but  the  controller’s  figures, 
after  all,  should  be  considered  only  as  symptoms. 


In  looking  for  symptoms,  let  us  not  follow  the 
])athetic  example  of  the  uninformed  mother.  You  are 
all  familiar  with  the  parent  who  frantically  api)lies 
patent  salves  and  ointments  when  her  child  breaks  out 
with  a  rash.  She  despairs  when  the  medicine  clears 
one  spot  only  to  have  it  apj)ear  again  in  .some  other 
place.  She  does  not  know  the  cause  of  the  rash  and  her 
lack  of  knowledge  makes  it  impossible  for  her  to  help 
the  child. 

It  is  in  such  manner  that  some  merchandise  men 
treat  their  dei)artnieiUs.  When  business  is  bad  they 
frantically  a])ply  all  the  superficial  and  hackneyed  rem¬ 
edies  known  to  the  trade;  finally  in  disgust  they  fire 
the  buyer  when  they  find  trouble  cropping  up  again. 
What  we  .say  about  the  merchandise  manager  through¬ 
out  ai)plies  more  or  less  to  the  buyer. 

The  Markdown  Problem 

rite  merchandise  man  e(juipped  with  knowledge  and 
understanding,  and  the  ability  to  free  himself  from  the 
great  mass  of  detail,  can  with  the  aid  of  the  controller’s 
figures,  as  .symptoms,  trace  the  genuine  source  of  most 
of  the  difficulties  and  he  of  real  value  to  his  buyers 
.111(1  to  his  firm. 

'I'lie  Mark’doxon  is.  1  believe,  the  first  warning  of 
the  necessity  for  mv  so-called  “New  Discrimination  in 
Buying."  The  nuirkdmvn  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
significant  factors  in  our  merchandising  problems,  but 
the  reduction  of  nuirkdo'ci'us  is  one  of  the  gravest  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  dejiartment  store  managers.  So,  if 
we  start  with  markdowns  as  our  first  problem  to 
analyze,  we  will  accomplish  more  than  by  worrying 
about  sales,  stocks  and  profits.  The-se,  I  will  presently 
try  to  show,  have  a  way  of  solving  themselves  if  mark- 
dow’ns,  among  other  things,  receive  intelligent  attention. 

If  you  will  go  over  the  list  of  markdow’us.  you  will 
find  that  almost  all  of  them  are  due  to  a  poor  selection 
of  merchandise.  Yet  the  proper  selection  of  merchan¬ 
dise  is  a  problem  that  has  had  less  attention  than  any 
other.  In  other  words,  most  markdowns  are  due  to 
errors  in  buying.  Kven  broken  assortments  are  partly 
due  to  indi.scriminate  buying. 

Good  Selection  Vital 

The  jtroper  selection  of  merchandise  in  all  style  and 
semi-style  departments  is  the  panacea  for  most  of  our 
ills  in  merchandising.  Sales,  stocks,  mark-on,  mark- 
do7i'n,  turnoz'cr,  ox'crhead  such  as  sales  cost,  advertising 
and  rent,  all  these  important  factors  are  definitely 
affected  by  the  proper  selection  of  merchandise. 

Not  only  will  your  sales  increase,  but  your  stock  will 
turn  more  quickly  if  you  offer  only  such  merchandise 
as  is  in  urgent  demand.  People  are  always  willing  to 
l)ay  the  jirice  for  something  they  really  want.  Such 
merchandise  will  not  be  in  stock  long  enough  to  necessi¬ 
tate  markdowns,  and  the  turnover  will  take  care  of 
itself.  If  your  store  offers  the  right  merchandise  in 
design,  color  combination,  style,  etc.,  sales  will  inevit¬ 
ably  increase. 

Overhead  is  certainly  affected  by  the  proper  selection 
of  merchandise.  The  more  desirable  the  merchandise, 
the  more  quickly  it  leaves  your  establishment.  The 
clerks  make  sales  more  rapidly,  a  greater  saving  re¬ 
sults  in  rent,  in  interest  and  in  sales  expense.  Your 
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adverti'iii"  need  not  l)e  so  extensive,  because  the  iner- 
chan(li>e  sells  itself. 

Mark'd o7i’»s  arc  the  chief  barometer  of  your  dis¬ 
crimination  in  the  selection  of  merchandise.  I  would 
like  to  divide  markdowns  into  two  classes — risible 
tnark'dinens  and  invisible  nuirkdcnens.  The  visible 
markdowns  are  those  about  which  we  have  sjKsken. 
The  invisible  markdowns  are  i)erhai)s  much  more  dis¬ 
agreeable,  significant  and  a  greater  drain  on  your  pro¬ 
fits.  Hy  invisible  markdowns  I  mean  slowly  moving 
merchandise.  If  an  article  does  not  sell,  it  is  marked 
down  and  the  result  is  a  visible  markdoivn.  Rapidly 
moving  merchandise  does  not  necessitate  any  mark¬ 
down.  but  mediocre  merchandise,  and  I  daresay  the 
great  majority  of  all  merchandise  is  that,  requires  great 
selling  effort  and  therefore  greater  selling  expense. 
More  money  must  be  spent  for  advertising  and  all  the 
inevitable  "expense  runs  on  until  the  merchandise  is 
disposed  of.  It  is  this  use  of  capital  which  cannot  be 
reinvesterl  which  constitutes  what  I  call  the  invisible 
markdowns.  You  worry'  about  the  enormity  of  the 
visible  markdowns — yet  I  tell  you  that  the  invisible 
markdowns  are  a  much  greater  factor  in  your  cost  of 
operation.  > 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  visible  markdowns 
alone  aggregate  over  200  million  dollars  annually.  Con¬ 
sider  the  lost  opportunities  in  Net  -Profits !  I  repeat  that 
all  indications  point  to  the  fact  that  the  i)anacea  for 
all  these  merchandising  ills  lies  in  the  exercise  of  a 
Greater  Discrimination  in  Buying! 

Importance  of  Fashion 

Let  us  review  the  history  of  so-called  fashion  de- 
lartmtnts.  Twenty  years  ago  almost  every  "store  oper¬ 
ated  its  own  millinery  department.  Today  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  millinery  deiiartments  in  the  United  States 
are  leased  to  chain  stores.  Why  ?  Because  twenty  years 
ago  women’s  demands  were  comjiaratively  modest. 
Therefore  the  comi)aratively  indiscriminate  buying 
done  in  those  days  was  good  enough.  But  for  the  last 
twenty  years  the  demands  of  the  i)ubic  have  gradually 
changed.  The  iniblic  has  become  educated,  but  the 
buyers  have  not.  And  because  millinery  is  almost 
wholly  a  matter  of  fashion,  the  "solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  forced  ui)on  the  merchant  and  he  had  to  lease 
his  de|)artment  to  a  concessionaire.  ' 

Consider  women’s  shoes.  Remember  the  shoes  of  ten 
years  ago.  Why  they  were  almost  as  simple  as  men’s 
shoes.  Then  they  too  became  a  matter  of  fashion  and 
what  happened  to  the  "shoe  departments?  It  is  too  long 
a  story  to  tell  in  detail! 

There  ire  many  other  departments  which  have  been 
revolutionized.  Handkerchiefs  were  staples  ten  years 
ago  and  their  buying  was  an  easy  matter.  Today  they 
are  almost  as  sensitive  to  fashion,  color  and  design  as 
millinery,  and  yet  we  expect  the  same  safe  and  con¬ 
servative  but  insensitive  man  to  go  on  buying  them. 

New  Complexities 

Perhaps  silks  and  7i’oolcns  are  the  things  that  touch 
you  more  closely.  Twenty  years  ago  half  the  silk  busi¬ 
ness  was  done  in  black  taffeta.  The  buyer  had  to  be 
a  silk  expert  and  know  the  difference  in  quality.  In 
many  yard  goods  departments  today,  we  still  have  buy¬ 
ers  who  are  nothing  else  but  experts  on  silks  and  wool- 

(Continued 


ens,  yet  the  department  itself  has  undergone  a  complete 
change.  The  "slow  fashion  changes  of  twenty  and 
thirty  years  ago  made  it  possible  for  a  man  w-ith  com¬ 
paratively  ])oor  taste  and  little  knowledge  of  style  to 
run  the  department  successfully.  Today  the  rapid 
changes  in  fashion,  coujiled  with  the  greater  discrimi¬ 
nation  shown  by  women,  make  buying  an  "infinitely 
more  difficult  and  complex  problem. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  change.  •  For  years  and 
years  the  interiors  of  middle  class  homes  were  much 
alike.  Today  the  choice  lies  in  jieriod  furniture.  The 
enthusiasm  for  earlv  American  decoration  may  predom¬ 
inate  one  season,  while  the  next  finds  the  emjihasis 
placed  on  the  Italian  or  Sjianish  Renaissance.  These 
changes  make  new  demands  upon  the  buyer,  and  neces¬ 
sitate  a  great  versatility,  if  he  is  to  carry  on  success¬ 
fully.  The  .same  conditions  obtain  in  buying  glassware, 
iqiholsterv',  etc.  The  new'  generation  has  changed.  Life 
has  become  more  rapid,  there  is  the  enormous  increase 
in  travel,  there  is  the  automobile  which  has  simply 
annihilated  distance,  there  is  the  ever  increasing  travel 
abroad.  Then  there  are  the  movies.  Do  you  realize 
what  the  movies  have  done  for  your  consumers?  Do 
you  realize  that  your  average  customer  has  jirobably 
gone  to  the  movies  every  other  night  for  the  last  ten 
years?  They  have  opened  a  new  world  to  her.  She 
has  grown  familiar  with  fine  interiors  and  fine  clothes. 
In  the  movies  the  girl  who  is  supposed  to  earn  twenty 
dollars  a  "week  is  portrayed  on  the  screen  jierfectly, 
in  fact  ridiculously,  w’ell  dressed  for  her  part.  Every¬ 
thing  she  wears  is  in  the  height  of  fashion  and  in 
jierfect  taste.  '  Millions  upon  millions  of  women  and 
children  who  have  lieen  attending  the  movies  for  years 
have  unconsciously  become  discriminating.  Their  taste 
has  develojied.  They  have  subconsciously  acquired  a 
thirst  for  something  finer. 

Must  Keep  Pace 

.\nd  look  at  the  dapper  of  today  (1926) — (the 
tlapper  meaning  the  girl  from  eighteen  to  forty).  Look 
at  her,  with  her  rouged  lips,  her  short  skirts,  her  cigar¬ 
ettes.  her  dippant  talk  and  her  eagerness  for  all  the 
joys  of  life.  Look  back  at  the  same  woman  twenty 
years  ago  with  her  long  hair,  her  staid  manners,  her 
quiet  bearing,  her  intense  domesticity.  Think  how  our 
customer  has  changed !  You  wouldn't  know  her !  But 
look  nt  the  average  buyer — the  man  who  buys  yard 
goods,  furniture,  U])holstery,  handkerchiefs  and  shoes. 
Look  at  him  I  Has  he  changed?  He  may  be  a  very 
competent  merchant,  an  excellent  department  manager 
— a  wonderful  man  in  many  res^iects — but  he  isn’t  a 
fashion  expert!  He  cannot  be.  We  have  no  right  to 
expect  him  to  buy  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  the  most  sensitive  merchandise,  constantly 
subject  to  the  moods  and  variations  of  the  moment. 

Allow  me  to  be  personal  for  a  moment.  It  so  hap- 
jiens  that  I  w'as  educated  in  Paris.  I  went  to  art  school 
and  made  fashion  my  study,  and  yet  I  found  when  I 
became  a  buyer  that  I  had  to  have  a  woman  show  me 
the  intricacies  of  my  own  game.  Perhaps  the  cleverest 
thing  I  did  was  to  realize  my  own  limitations.  But  that 
saved  my  life.  I  learned  that  a  young  woman  with  the 
right  educational  background — one  who  has  a  fashion 
sense — could,  with  a  mere  two  years  of  practical  train¬ 
ing  make  better  selections  than  I  could,  in  spite  of  my 
on  page  687) 
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Better  Selling  as  a  Means  of  Reducing  Returned  Goods 

By  MARK  LANSBURGH 

Lansburgh  &  Bro.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  President, 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Editorial  Note:  In  this  article  Mr.  Lansburgh,  a  Director  of  the  Store  Mana¬ 
gers’  Division,  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  department  and  specialty  stores 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  attacked  the  returned  goods  problem.  This  article 
is  full  of  pertinent  and  helpful  suggestions  as  to  how  a  store  may  correct  those 
causes  of  returns  for  tohich  it  is  responsible.  Unquestionably  one  of  the  first 
steps  in  combatting  the  returns  evil  is  to  see  that  retail  stores  first  place  their 
own  houses  in  order,  before  soliciting  the  customer’s  cooperation. 


For  the  past  two  years  the  Department  Store 
Division  of  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers 
Association  of  Washington  has  been  studying  the 
Returned  Goods  problem  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  has  found  that,  according  to  the  Census  of  Distribu¬ 
tion  recently  published  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  the  total  retail  sales  of  Department 
and  Specialty  Stores  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  amounted 
to  over  $91,000,000  and  that  the  returns  totaled  over 
$8,500,000  for  the  year  1930. 

The  total  sales  of  these  ■various  groups  of  stores 
and  their  percentage  of  returns  to  net  sales  were  as 
follows : 


Total  Sales 

Amt.  of 
Returns 

Percentage 
of  Returns 
to  net  sales 

Department  Stores 

$45,937,653 

$4,731,578 

10.3 

Men’s  Wear 

10,657.866 

426.314 

4. 

Women’s  Wear 

14.751,545 

1,180,123 

8. 

Shoes 

6,910.106 

691,010 

10. 

Furniture 

12.979,519 

1.661,378 

12.8 

$91,236,691 

$8,690,403 

Average 

Returns  9.52% 

As  the  average  store  requires  in  excess  of  20 
individual  operations  in  clerical  and  other  labor,  in¬ 
volved  in  selling  and  returning  merchandise  to  stock, 
making  credits,  refunds,  etc.,  it  costs  from  30  to  60 
cents  per  transaction  for  local  returns,  according  to 
type  of  sale.  Realizing,  also,  that  this  expense  is  much 
greater  in  the  case  of  furniture  and  other  heavy  arti¬ 
cles  of  merchandise,  with  proportionately  higher  costs 
for  suburban  and  out-of-town  returns,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  cost  of  returning  goods  amounts  to  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  per  year  to  Washington 
stores.  This  cost  of  labor  is  augmented  by  the  dam¬ 
age  to  goods  returned,  which  results  in  excessive 
markdowns  thereon,  and  by  the  losses  due  to  the  large 


proportion  of  merchandise  out  of  stock  while  in  the 
hands  of  customers.  This  results  in  smaller  selections 
and  less  sales,  as  well  as  greater  markdowns  on  highly 
seasonable  merchandise. 

When  the  enormity  of  this  problem  was  revealed  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  Washington  Department  stores, 
it  was  at  first  felt  that  a  -vigorous  campaign  of  educa¬ 
tion  not  only  of  the  store  personnel  but  also  of  the 
customer,  should  be  undertaken. 

A  study  of  the  various  programs  for  reducing  re¬ 
turns,  which  have  been  carried  out  in  other  cities 
throughout  the  country,  was,  therefore,  made.  After 
careful  consideration,  it  was  decided,  in  -view  of  the 
fact  that  the  survey  indicated  that  at  least  40  per  cent 
of  the  returns  are  directly  traceable  to  the  store  staff, 
to  first  inaugurate  a  campaign  for  better  selling  and 
servicing  within  the  store  itself,  before  attempting  to 
apprise  the  customer  of  the  extent  of  the  return  goods 
problem,  and  the  great  cost  to  the  store,  which  in  the 
last  analysis  must  be  borne  by  the  consumer.  It  was 
also  felt  that  the  country-wide  economic  conditions 
are  not  conducive  to  promoting  a  public  campaign  at 
the  present  time. 

Study  of  Causes  of  Returns 

A  committee  was.  therefore,  appointed  of  which 
J.  A.  Buete,  Service  Director  of  Woodward  &  Lothrop, 
was  chairman,  to  study  the  source  of  and  reasons  for 
returns,  and  to  plan  a  progp-am  of  better  merchan¬ 
dising. 

Sources  of  Returns 

Attention  was  given  first  to  the  sources  of  returns. 
From  the  survey  of  reasons  for  returns  due  to  store 
causes,  the  following  were  found  to  be  the  sources 
which  are  responsible  for  such  returns: 

1.  Salespeople 

2.  Wrapping  and  Packing  Service 

3.  Delivery 
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4.  Marking  Rooms 

5.  Mail  and  Telephone  Order  Service 

6.  Alteration  Rooms 

7.  Adjustment 

8.  Charge  Authorization 

9.  Imperfect  Merchandise 

Reasons  for  Returns 

The  survey  of  causes  of  return  goods  disclosed  that 
the  store  system  for  handling  transactions  is  adequate 
but  that  the  i)ersonnel  fail  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
in  carrying  out  the  system. 

The  study  revealed  that  the  following  are  found  to 
be  the  outstanding  reasons  for  the  return  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  because  of  some  fault  within  the  store: 

1.  Garments  (including  Hose,  Gloves.  Shoes, 

Underwear) 

a.  Wrong  size 

b.  Wrong  color 

c.  Style  not  becoming 

d.  Unbecoming  design 

e.  Approval  merchandise 

f.  Improperly  altered 

2.  Home  Furnishings 

a.  Does  not  fit 

b.  Wrong  color 

c.  Wrong  merchandise  sent 

d.  Not  properly  fitted 

e.  Incomplete  order 
f  Damaged 

3.  General 


shorter  leg  hose,  longer  finger  gloves, 
etc. 

f.  Customer  not  to  be  urged  to  purchase 
incorrectly  sized  garments. 

2.  Wrong  Color 

a.  Studying  customer  types  for  suitable 
colors 

b.  Endeavoring  to  ascertain  colors  with 
which  article  is  to  be  worn 

c.  Showing  garment  in  proper  light 

1.  Daylight  articles  in  daylight 

2.  Evening  articles  under  electric  light 

3.  Style  not  becoming 

a.  Studying  customer  types  for  becoming 
styles 

b.  Trying  on  customer  if  possible 

4.  Unbecoming  design 

a.  Studying  customer  types  for  becoming 
design 

b.  Trying  garment  on  customer  if 
possible 

5.  Approi'al  merchandise 

a.  Knowing  store’s  policy  on  the  return 
of  merchandise 

b.  Avoiding  the  suggestion  of  merchan¬ 
dise  on  approval,  and  endeavoring  not 
to  send  more  than  necessary. 

c.  Doing  everything  possible  to  actually 
sell  the  merchandise  at  the  time  of 
sale. 


a.  Damaged 

b.  Wrong  merchandise 

c.  Incomplete  order 

d.  Sent  on  approval 

e.  Not  delivered  on  time 

f.  Sent  under  wrong  type  salescheck 

g.  Not  as  expected 

h.  Not  altered  according  to  specifications 

i.  Special  orders 

j.  Flaws  or  imperfections  in  merchan¬ 
dise  which  prevent  proper  service 

k.  Price  misunderstanding 

Prevention  of  Returns 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  committee  that  if  the 
Customer  Interest  were  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all 
store  members,  many  returns  could  be  prevented.  With 
the  thought  of  the  customer’s  interest  and  satisfaction 
uppermost  in  mind,  care  on  the  part  of  salespeople  in 
the  following  would  help  prevent  returns: 

Garment  Departments 

1.  Wrong  size 

a.  Verifying  size  on  tag 

b.  Not  taking  customer’s  woird.on-  sue  as. 
final 

c.  Endeavoring  to  fit  all  customers  while 
at  store 

d.  Taking  off  sale  any  garment  found  not 
properly  sized 

e.  Fitting  out-of-regulation  size  custo¬ 
mers  with  properly  built  garments 
— y2  size  dresses,  longer  leg  hose, 


Homefurnishings 

1.  Unsuitable  merchandise  for  purpose  in 

mind 

a.  Using  care  in  verifying  warehouse 
number 

b.  Using  care  in  the  selection  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  fill  order 

c.  Understanding  customer’s  require¬ 
ments 

d.  Knowing  how  to  measure  for  mer¬ 
chandise  required 

2.  Wrong  color 

a.  Using  care  in  verifying  salescheck,  for 
color 

b.  Endeavoring  to  have  customer  bring 
sample 

c.  Studying  color  combinations  so  cus¬ 
tomer  can  be  properly  advised 

3.  Wrong  merchandise  sent 

a.  Verifying  merchandise  with  sales 
check 

b.  Using  care  in  tying  merchandise  to- 
,  gether  ♦  and  .  seeing  that  salescheck  is 

properly  attached 

c.  Never  substituting  without  customer’s 
permission 

4.  Incomplete  order 

a.  Verifying  order  with  salescheck 

b.  Seeing  that  all  articles  are  tied  to¬ 
gether,  and  with  salescheck 


(Continued  on  page  703) 
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The  Special  Sale  Problem* 

By  R.  B.  ALSPAUGH 

School  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  University  of  Chicago 


WITHIN  the  last  year  and  a  half,  the  readjust¬ 
ment  of  prices  and  the  effort  to  maintain  vol¬ 
ume  have  prompted  many  stores  to  resort  more 
frequently  to  special  sales  as  a  promotional  device.  The 
most  casual  survey  of  any  metroixditan  newspaper 
reveals  not  only  a  wide  variation  in  store  policies,  hut 
an  ever  increasing  reliance  upon  special  sales  to  herald 
the  new  values  and  readjusted  prices  to  the  consuming 
public.  A  majority  of  merchants  admit  that  special 
sales,  properly  administered,  may  have  a  place  in  a 
merchandising  program,  but  at  the  same  time  are  not 
hesitant  in  denouncing  a  great  numlier  of  special  sales 
as  questionable,  unprincipled  and  unsound  business 
methods. 

Too  frequetly  the  standard  used  to  determine  the 
soundness  of  special  sale  method  and  policies  has  been 
immediate  results  in  volume  of  sales.  The  need  for  a 
more  careful  evaluation  and  an  understanding  of  the 
broad  ramifications  of  the  problem,  are  shown  by  the 
following  arguments  for  and  against  special  sales. 

Advantages  of  Special  Sales 

1.  Offer  an  effective  method  of  moving  late  seasonal, 
damaged,  and  broken  lot  merchandise. 

2.  Increase  sales  volume  during  slack  seasons. 

3.  Attract  to  the  store  potential  customers  who  may 
become  regular  customers. 

4.  Afford  an  opportunity  to  offer  to  customers  un¬ 
usual  values  due  to  buying  advantages  and  market 
connections. 

5.  Focus  attention  of  the  public  upon  the  store. 

6.  Act  as  a  stimulant  to  buyers  and  salespeople. 

7.  Afford  an  opportunity  to  sell  customers  attracted 
to  special  sale  in  one  section  or  department  regular 
price  merchandise  in  other  departments. 

8.  Provide  an  effective  method  of  introducing  style 
and  seasonal  merchandise. 

9.  Enable  the  store  to  meet  the  consumers’  demands 
for  price  merchandise. 

Disadvantages  of  Special  Sales 
A.  Effect  OH  Spore  Service  and  Buying  Habits 

1.  Educate  people  to  defer  purchasing. 

2.  Lower  the  standard  of  store  service,  due  to 
additional  work  such  as  rearrangement  of 
stock,  filling  in  stock,  pricing,  etc.,  which  is 
necessary  before  and  after  a  sale. 

*In  preparing  this  article  Mr.  Alspaugh  has  included  some  of 
the  material  used  in  his  address  at  the  recent  Boston  Retail 
Trade  Conference. 


3.  Lower  the  grade  of  sales  service,  due  to  the 
necessity  of  employing  extra  salespeople. 

4.  Destroy  the  confidence  of  the  customer  in  reg¬ 
ular  prices. 

5.  Create  ill  will  and  dissatisfaction  of  regular 
customers,  who  just  previous  to  a  special  sale 
paid  the  regular  price  or  were  inconvenienced 
by  the  shopping  crowd. 

6.  Cause  too  much  emphasis  to  be  placed  upon 
price. 

7.  Promote  shopping  on  the  part  of  customers. 

B.  Effect  on  Merchandising  and  Operating  Problems. 

1.  Increase  volume  but  decrease  profit. 

2.  Decrease  volume  immediately  before  and  after 
sales. 

3.  Cause  ill-balanced  stocks — excessive  amount 
of  broken  assortment  and  odd  and  end  mer¬ 
chandise. 

4.  Hinder  the  sale  of  staple,  regular  priced  mer¬ 
chandise. 

5.  May  prompt  the  buying  staff  to  spend  too 
much  time  scouring  the  market  for  sale  mer¬ 
chandise  rather  than  searching  for  goods  to  be 
sold  at  regular  markup. 

6.  Hamper  the  efficiency  of  the  regular  sales 
force,  due  to  overtime  work,  difficulty  of 
handling  shopping  crowd,  and  supervision  of 
extra  salespeople. 

7.  Prompt  exaggeration,  irrespective  of  honest 
intentions,  of  claims  as  to  quality,  quantities, 
buying  advantages  and  price  comparisons. 

8.  Attract  a  different  class  of  customers  than 
those  to  whom  the  store  is  regularly  appealing. 

9.  Fail,  in  most  cases,  to  realize  any  advantage 
because  of  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  com¬ 
petitors  to  meet  special  prices. 

Conflicting  Opinions  Concerning  Special  Sales 

Anv  attempt  to  secure  an  evaluation  of  each  of  the 
considerations  above  inevitably  results  in  wide  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion,  supported  in  many  instances  only  by 
general  observations  and  hastily  formulated  conclus¬ 
ions.  One  store  executive  reports,  even  during  the 
present  period,  a  planned  program  to  limit  all  special 
sales  to  “possibly  two  annual  store-wide  events,  each 
runnning  for  a  much  shorter  period  than  has  been  our 
regular  practice.” 

Frequent  commendatory  reference  is  made  to  the 
no-sale  policy  of  several  well-known  chain  organiza- 
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tions.  Another  store  executive  endorses  only  depart¬ 
mental  and  sectional  sales.  Not  infrequently  a  com¬ 
petitor  representing  a  similar  organization  retaliates 
by  an  unqualified  endorsement  of  regular  month-end 
store-wide  sales,  backed  by  years  of  successful  opera¬ 
tion. 

From  other  sources  authorities  are  frequently 
quoted  that  “Sales  can  be  used  only  for  price  stores.” 
“The  better  class  of  trade  is  not  interested  in  sale 
merchandise.”  So  the  story  goes,  followed  by  the 
query,  “Can  sales  ever  be  entirely  eliminated?”  Here 
again  many  may  be  found  among  e.xecutives  who  are 
willing  to  go  much  further,  reciting  a  convincing  array 
of  sales  figures  “on  regular  priced  dresses  sold  to 
women  attracted  to  the  store  by  conservative,  well 
constructed,  special  sale  advertising.”  Others  lend  their 
support  because  of  the  number  of  new  customers  at¬ 
tracted  to  their  store  by  special  sales,  only  to  be  con¬ 
tradicted  by — “We  found  that  not  to  be  true  in  our 
organization.”  Before  such  a  discussion  is  complete, 
“the  need  of  passing  on  to  our  regular  customers  the 
unusual  values  secured  through  our  buying  organiza¬ 
tion”  must  be  heard,  only  to  be  again  refuted  by  a 
policy  of  restricting  special  sales  to  certain  well  estab¬ 
lished  lines  or  a  policy  of  “using  special  sales  only  in 
the  beginning  of  a  season.” 

To  add  to  the  confusion,  the  small  merchant  may 
be  heard  decrying  the  need  to  resort  to  special  sales 
but  explaining  that  such  a  program  is  necessary  to 
keep  his  trade  from  drifting  to  stores  in  the  larger 
neighboring  town,  as  well  as  to  meet  the  competition  of 
home-towm  merchants.  Inevitably  the  story  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  cooperative  community  sale  day  must  be  re¬ 
told  only  to  be  matched  against  another  instance  where 
“it  did  more  harm  than  good.” 

Some  Administrative  Problems  of  Special  Sales 

Widely  different  opinions  are  held  by  merchandis¬ 
ing  executives  concerning  methods  and  policies  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  conduct  of  a  sale.  A  sad  state  of  affairs 
is  revealed  in  many  instances  not  only  because  of  the 
total  absence  of  clearly  defined  store  policies,  but  in 
many  cases  because  of  a  failure  to  recognize  all  the 
ramifications  in  connection  with  such  major  problems 
as  the  following: 

1.  Markdown  policies — 

(a)  What  proportion  of  merchandise  in  the 
inventory  must  be  marked  down  to  in¬ 
sure  the  success  of  the  sale? 

(b)  Is  it  better  to  take  smaller  markdowns 
on  a  larger  portion  of  the  stock,  or  larger 
markdowns  on  a  smaller  portion? 

(c)  Are  small  subsequent  markdowns  better 
than  large  initial  markdowns? 

(d)  Is  it  advisable  to  meet  the  sale  prices 
of  competitors? 

2.  Policies  related  to  specially  purchased  mer¬ 
chandise 


(c)  Should^  specially  purchased  merchandise  I 
be  cleajly  distinguished  from  regular  ■ 
stock  items  that  are  marked  down?  ■ 

3.  Should  the  difference  between  regular  priced  g 

merchandise  and  sale  merchandise  be  revealed  i 
by  layout  and  special  price  tickets?  t 

4.  How  much  effort  should  be  expended  to  sell  jf 
customers  regularly  priced  merchandise  during  [' 
a  sale  ? 

(a)  Should  regularly  priced  articles  be  ad-  1 
vertised  along  with  special  sale  items? 

(b)  Should  regularly  priced  articles  be  dis¬ 
played  alongside  sale  merchandise? 

(c)  Should  salespeople  display  regularly 

priced  merchandise  to  customers  at-  ■ 

tracted  to  the  store  for  special  sale  items? 

5.  What  procedure  should  be  followed  in  planning 

a  sale?  What  methods  should  be  used  to  en¬ 
list  the  interest  of  the  salespeople?  | 

6.  What  services  should  be  offered  during  the  ! 
sale  ? 

7.  How  extensive  a  use  should  be  made  of  com-  I 
parative  prices? 

(a)  In  newspaper  advertising?  1 

(b)  On  window  display  cards?  I 

(c)  On  price  tickets? 

(d)  By  salespeople? 

8.  What  disposition  should  be  made  of  the  sale 
merchandise  that  is  not  sold  during  the  sale? 
Should  it  be  marked  up  to  original  price,  con¬ 
tinued  in  stock  at  the  sale  price,  or  given  a 
further  markdown? 

Evaluation  of  Special  Sale  Advertising 

Many  merchants  have  definite  opinions  concerning 
each  question,  but  frequently  advance  conflicting  evi¬ 
dence  in  support  of  their  opinions.  These  differences 
are  found  not  only  between  stores  but  even  within  one 
organization.  The  lack  of  clearly  defined  policies  in  the 
administration  of  special  sales  results  in  constant  con¬ 
tention  between  buyers  and  merchandise  managers,  and 
an  appalling  lack  of  uniformity  of  policies  in  different 
departments  within  the  same  store.  The  variation  of 
policies,  never  clearly  defined  in  special  sale  advertis¬ 
ing,  is  confusing  to  customers  and  frequently  causes 
dissatisfaction  and  ill  will. 

In  view  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  consum¬ 
ers’  reactions,  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of 
Ohio  State  University  undertook,  as  one  phase  of  the 
problem  of  special  sales,  to  analyze  the  reactions  of 
Columbus  women  to  special  sales  in  general  and  to 
specific  special  sale  practices  of  Columbus  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  The  1823  questionnaires  secured  in  this 
survey  from  personal  interviews  by  capable  investiga¬ 
tors  reveal  interesting  data. 

A  surprisingly  large  number  of  the  women  (81  per 
cent)  indicated  that  they  were  interested  in  special 
sales  and  watched  the  newspapers  for  special  sale  ad¬ 
vertising.  (The  meaning  of  the  term  “special  sale” 
used  in  this  connection  is  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
store  to  sell  merchandise  at  a  lower  price  than  that  at 
which  the  merchandise  is  regularly  offered  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.)  Contrary  to  the  generally  accepted  idea,  approxi- 


(a)  What  use  should  be  made  of  specially 
purchased  merchandise? 

(b)  Should  the  markup  on  such  merchandise 
be  the  same  as  that  on  regular  merchan¬ 
dise,  smaller  or  larger? 

(Continued  on  page  707) 
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Effective  Control  of  Receiving  and  Marking  Expense 
Through  Budget  and  Unit  Cost 

By  E.  LEONARD 

Traffic  Manager,  Hutzlcr  Brothers  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  title  of  my  article,  “Effective  Control  of  Re¬ 
ceiving  and  Marking  Expense  through  Budget  and 
Unit  Costs,”  sounds  rather  awe  inspiring.  Boiled 
down  to  its  simplest  terms,  however,  it  simply  means, 
“Planning  Ahead.”  Planning  ahead,  however,  in  a 
well  regulated  manner,  and  not  by  any  hit  or  miss 
system  of  guess  work. 

The  time  was  never  more  opportune  for  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  any  savings  to  be  made  by  such  planning. 
When  sales  are  increasing  and  prices  of  commodities 
are  rising,  a  few  dollars,  spend  needlessly  here  and 
there,  are  apt  to  pass  unnoticed.  Even  if  noticed,  they 
may  be  glossed  over  with  the  self  comforting  thought 
that  business  is  on  the  upw-ard  trend,  so  it  will  be  all 
right.  Now,  however,  your  records  are  being  care¬ 
fully  examined  by  your  employers.  Not  only  is  the 
cost  of  your  department  as  a  whole,  undergoing  care¬ 
ful  scrutiny,  but  the  separate  operations  are  the  subject 
for  close  analysis.  Economists  all  praise  the  budget 
system  of  control,  whether  it  be  for  your  personal 
household  expense,  or  for  a  corporation.  Let  us  see  if 
we  can  get  any  new  ideas  on  applying  the  system  to  our 
own  departments. 

Basis  for  a  Budget 

What  facts  are  necessary  to  prepare  a  budget?  As 
I  .see  it,  they  fall  under  three  headings : 

1.  A  record  of  past  performances. 

2.  A  careful  listing  of  all  current  expenses 
at  the  time  of  preparing  the  budget. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  future  planned  sales  or 
expansions. 

I  rate  “Past  Performances”  as  the  first  item  to  con¬ 
sider,  as  that  is  the  foundation  of  your  structure.  All 
our  plans  are  built  up  from  previous  experience.  In 
the  case  of  those  using  a  budget  in  previous  periods, 
the  information  is,  of  course,  available  within  a  few 
minutes,  and  in  the  exact  form  desired.  For  those 
undertaking  their  first  budget,  considerable  research 
may  be  necessary,  but  I  believe  you  will  all  be  able 
to  obtain  the  necessary  figures  when  you  have  properly 
classified  just  what  items  are  involved. 

First:  How  many  employees  were  there  in 
the  department  each  week  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  last  year,  and  what 
xt'as  the  toted  paid  in  sakfries  cmd  tvages? 


These  are,  of  course,  subject  to  consider¬ 
able  change,  due  to  seasonable  fluctu¬ 
ations,  and  the  labor  turnover  which 
usually  exists  in  these  departments. 
Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
this,  week  by  week,  for  the  entire  period 
of  planning.  This  information  can,  in 
most  cases,  be  unearthed  from  the  rec¬ 
ords  in  the  personnel  department.  Where 
part  time  people  or  contingents  have 
been  used,  it  may  be  necessary  to  use 
approximate  figures. 

Second :  IV hat  teas  the  cost  of  your  price  tags 
for  this  period  last  year?  If  you  do  not 
have  this  figure  on  your  own  file,  the 
supply  department  will  no  doubt  be  able 
to  furnish  it. 

Third:  What  was  the  cost  of  stipplies  for  ^ 
your  department?  This  means  all  sup¬ 
plies  other  than  price  tickets.  It  may  in-  f 
elude  among  other  items,  wrapping 
supplies  for  the  return  to  manufacturer 
department  in  case  that  is  included  in  ' 
your  department.  , 

Fourth:  Unclassified.  This  covers  such  items 
as  damage  to  merchandise  in  your  de¬ 
partment. 

Fifth:  Traveling  Expenses. 

Our  second  heading  “a  listing  of  all  current  ex¬ 
penses,”  gives  us  an  exact  starting  point,  so  that  we 
do  not  start  out  with  a  guess.  By  getting  an  exact 
figure  for  the  first  week  of  the  period,  we  can  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  our  weekly  figures  for  the  balance 
of  the  period  as  we  plan  ahead. 

Our  third  heading  “knowledge  of  future  planned 
sales  or  expansions,”  covers  information  necessary  to 
make  the  budget  in  any  way  accurate.  You  can  readily 
see  that  the  changing  of  the  month  in  which  a  store 
wide  sale  is  to  be  held,  would  completely  upset  your 
plans.  Or  the  opening  of  a  new  department  would  also 
throw  you  oflF  schedule.  This  information  can  usually 
be  furnished  you  in  advance  by  your  store  manager, 
and  advertising  manager.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  a 
budget  for  your  department  without  the  cooperation 
of  the  other  departments. 

We  may  make  our  budget  more  elaborate,  and  con- 
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sider  other  items,  such  as  Rent,  Heat,  Depreciation, 
etc.,  but  as  these  figures  are  usually  fixed,  and  not 
under  your  control  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  them  at  this  time. 

Building  the  Budget 

After  the  above  information  is  assembled,  we  begin 
to  combine  the  items,  and  thus  build  our  budget. 

If  our  total  for  the  first  week  is  higher  than  the 
corresponding  week  last  year,  and  this  is  justified  by 
the  present  sales,  then  we  may  expect  our  budget  to  run 
slightly  higher,  in  that  same  proportion,  throughout  the 
period.  However,  we  must  consider  just  how  much 
more  work  we  are  doing,  and  decide,  if  possible,  to 
economize  so  that  our  budget  will  not  l)e  higher,  but 
will  follow  very  closely  to  the  expenses  of  the  previous 
year. 

The  present  period  is  one  in  which  the  cost  price  of 
nearly  all  items  is  on  the  decline.  This  results  in  a 
shrinkage  in  the  total  net  sales,  even  with  an  increased 
number  of  transactions.  In  order  to  prevent  an  in¬ 
creased  percentage,  very  close  supervision  of  all  ojiera- 
tions  is  necessary,  and  esjiecially  of  our  pay  roll.  A 
contingent  force  will  often  save  us  many  dollars.  By 
cutting  our  regular  force  very  closely,  we  force  our¬ 
selves  to  use  these  contingents  frequently,  and  by  so 
using  them,  we  hold  them.  This  method  allows  us  to 
increase  our  force  for  two  or  three  days  a  week,  if 
necessary,  without  the  necessity  of  carrying  these  em¬ 
ployees  on  slack  days. 

We  then  look  at  our  planned  sales  records,  and  con¬ 


sider  our  seasonable  ji^jods  of  greater  activity.  Are 
they  going  to  Ije  greater,  or  less  than  last  year?  This 
will  influence  the  figures  which  we  now  put  down  as 
our  expected  expense  a  few  weeks  or  months  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

To  be  successful  in  operation,  I  do  not  think  the 
budget  should  be  too  rigid.  If  circumstances  warrant 
it,  we  should  be  able  to  exceed  our  figures  without  too 
much  red  tape.  It  should,  however,  act  as  a  danger 
signal,  and  once  we  pass  our  planned  figures,  the  addi¬ 
tional  expenses  should  be  carefully  weighed  before 
being  authorized. 

Use  of  the  Budget 

Now  after  we  have  prepared  our  budget,  you  may 
ask,  how  do  we  apply  it  in  a  practical  manner?  Some¬ 
times  figures  may  be  compiled  into  an  elaborate  report 
which  does  not  mean  anything.  However,  a  budget 
such  as  outlined  above  can  be  of  great  use. 

When  each  month  the  actual  figures  are  filled  in,  we 
have  a  comparison  for  each  division  of :  last  year’s 
figures,  planned  figures,  and  actual  figures,  as  well  as 
a  percentage  comparison  against  total  sales.  If  salaries 
or  supplies  have  increased  during  a  given  month,  and 
the  percentage  has  likewise  increased,  a  careful  in¬ 
vestigation  should  be  made  at  once  to  determine  the 
cause.  If,  however,  the  percentage  shows  no  increase, 
then  it  is  evident  that  your  expense  was  but  a  just 
increase,  incurred  in  selling  more  merchandise. 

For  the  purpose  of  a  close  control  on  the  item  of 
salaries  and  wages,  I  am  furnished  weekly  by  our  sta- 


WHY  PAY  MORE  .  .  . 

.  .  .  than  40%  for  a  freight  bill  auditing  service? 

The  Traffic  Group  maintains  a  Freight  Bill  Auditing  Service  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  Association  nieinhers,  at  a  charge  of  40%  of  the  refunds  collected, 
and  several  hundred  ineinhers  have  heen  using  this  superior  low  cost  service 
for  years. 

Usually  the  lowest  charge  that  can  he  obtained  from  a  commercial  audit¬ 
ing  company  is  50%  and  in  many  instances  there  is  an  additional  charge  known 
as  a  “retainer  fee.” 

We  receive  no  financial  benefit — we  simply  make  available  a  superior 
service  at  a  lower  rate  than  can  be  usually  obtained  elsewhere,  as  an  additional 
benefit  of  Association  membership. 

No  contract  is  necessary — no  additional  charges  of  any  description — if 
no  overcharges  are  collected  you  pay  NOTHING,  and  still  you  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  knowing  that  railroads  have  not  overcharged  you. 

Send  your  freight  bills  for  the  past  three  years  (if  you  are  not  already 
using  our  service)  to  the  following  address: 
jMr.  B.  L.  Davis 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
509  South  Franklin  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

We  pay  transportation  charges  both  ways — send  them  express  collect  and 
we  will  return  them  express  prepaid. 

Start  now  using  this  service  made  available  through  your  membership. 

For  further  particulars  write  to.  the  Traffic  Group, 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Exhibit  A 

Expense  Plan — Jan.  1-July  1,  1931 

January 

Pay  Roll  I  Last  Year  \  Plan  |  This  Y'ear 


Rec.  &  Mark. 

Month 

%  To  Sales 

Month 

Rec.  &  Mark. 

To  Date 

%  To  Sales 

To  Date 

Supplies 

Receiving 

Month 

Receiving 

To  Date 

%  To  Sales 

To  Date 

Price  Tickets 

Month 

Price  Tickets 

To  Date 

%  To  Sales 

To  Date 

Unclassified 

All  Rec.  &  Mark. 

Month 

All  Rec.  &  Mark. 

To  Date 

%  To  Sales 

To  Date 

Traveling 

Rec.  &  Mark. 

Month 

Rec.  &  Mark. 

To  Date 

%  To  Sales 

To  Date 

Receiving 

Total 

Month 

Total 

To  Date 

%  To  Sales 

To  Date 

tistical  department,  a  report,  broken  down  into  the 
following  eight  groups: 

1.  Supervisory 

2.  Receiving  clerks 

3.  Truckers  and  case  openers 

4.  Checkers 

5.  Markers 

6.  Return  clerk 

7.  Contingents 

8.  All  others 

This  rejiort  gives  the  corresjxjnding  figures  for  last 
year,  and  the  totals  are  also  shown  in  percentage  fig¬ 
ures,  as  compared  to  the  total  net  sales. 

If  it  shows  my  department  running  higher  than  last 
year,  unless  justified  by  my  budget,  immediate  reduc¬ 
tions  are  in  order. 

Ry  glancing  ahead  at  my  budget  I  can  see  where 
additional  expense  was  planned,  and  so  build  up  my 
force  to  take  care  of  the  future  increase. 

The  budget  shows,  also,  if  any  economies,  either 
planned  in  advance  or  put  into  effect  later,  are  proving 
themselves. 

The  same  plan  may  be  followed  with  a  separate 
budget  for  the  warehouse,  if  that  comes  under  your 
control,  as  it  does  with  some  stores. 

Unit  Cost  of  Marking 

The  subject  of  Unit  Cost  of  marking  is  one  that  will 
vary  widely  in  application  with  each  store.  It  has  so 
many  angles  to  be  considered,  both  in  arriving  at  such 
unit  costs,  and  the  application  of  them,  that  I  hesitate  to 
attempt  any  extended  talk. 


Markers  in  one  store  are  full  time  people,  trained 
for  their  {josition ;  in  another  store,  a  portion  of  the 
force  is  made  up  of  part  time  people.  One  store  has 
plenty  of  marking  space,  another  store  is  very  crowded, 
and  the  marker  does  not  have  proper  room  for  the 
merchandise  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results.  The 
grade  of  help  obtainable  in  different  cities  for  such 
positions  also  varies. 

I  cite  the  above  only  as  a  few  reasons  why  it  is  hard 
to  apply  specific  rules  on  this  subject  to  all  stores. 

I  believe,  however,  that  there  is  one  general  method 
that  will  prove  of  value  in  any  store. 

If  two  or  three  markers  are  put  at  the  same  work 
for  a  given  time,  and  the  results  tabulated,  a  good 
average  may  be  obtained.  This  can  then  be  reduced  to 
the  unit  labor  cost  for  any  type  of  merchandise,  either 
at  the  first  marking,  or  for  remarking. 

The  unit  costs  arrived  at  by  this  method  furnish  us 
with  the  yard  stick  by  which  we  may  measure  each 
individual  marker. 

We-etm  new  take  test  records  at  intervals,  on  the 
different  kinds  of  merchandise,  and  rate  each  marker 
.accordingly.  Where  a  marker  is  employed  on  marking 
for  several  departments,  also  for  remarking,  and  trans¬ 
fer  to  other  departments  in  need  of  additional  markers, 
I  think  it  sufficient  to  rate  her  in  one  of  three  classes ; 
Normal,  below  Normal,  or  above  Normal. 

Considerable  record  making  is  necessary  if  we  keep 
track  of  all  of  the  markers’  daily  work,  whereas  these 
tests  may  be  made  as  often  as  desired,  and  take  but  a 
few  minutes.  It  is  of  course  unnecessary  to  advise  the 
steps  to  be  taken  after  the  ratings  are  obtained. 

Our  chief  aim  in  both  budget,  and  unit  marking  cost, 
is  to  provide  for  close  budgeting,  and  tight  supervision. 
If  we  accomplish  this,  we  save  money,  and  so  keep  down 
the  costs  of  our  departments. 


Exhibit  B 

Week  of  May  25,  1931 

Xo.  Rmf  1  Salary 

Oi'crtime  i  %  Sales 

Manager 

1 

! 

This 

Assts. 

Last 

Receiving 

This 

Clerks 

Last 

Truckers 

This 

Case  Openers 

Last 

Checkers 

This 

Last 

Return 

This 

Clerk 

Last 

Markers 

1 

1 

This 

I 

1 

Last 

Contingents 

i 

1 

i 

This 

I-ast 

All  Others 

! 

This 

. 

1 

'  Last 

Total 

1 

1  1  This 

Last 

Weekly  Salary  Report 
Same  Form  Used  For  Warehouse  Report 
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Standardization,  Simplification 
and  Economy 

By  MAURICE  ROSENFELD 

President,  The  Equitable  Paper  Bag  Company,  Brooklyn,  X.  F. 


The  reduction  of  operating  expenses  is  an  issue  in¬ 
volving  the  close  scrutiny  and  attention  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  today.  However,  it  is  altogether  likely 
that  some  possibilities  for  economies  exist  of  which 
stores  may  not  be  fully  aware.  It  is  my  purpose  to 
touch  upon  some  of  these. 

After  extensive  research,  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  the  Division  of  Simplified  Prac¬ 
tice,  Bureau  of  Standards,  have  jointly  ratified  and 
fostered  a  program  designed  to  simplify  and  standard¬ 
ize  the  use  of  Paper  Bags,  Folding  Boxes,  Set-up  Boxes 
and  Corrugated  Boxes.  The  sponsors  of  this  movement 
realized,  back  in  1929,  when  a  resolution  was  passed 
authorizing  a  study  of  store  supplies,  how  very  timely 
its  recommendations  would  be.  The  results  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  have  recently  been  summarized  and  published  in 
the  detailed  report  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies  of  the 
Store  Managers’  Division.  Numerous  articles  elaborat¬ 
ing  on  this  program  have  also  appeared  in  current  issues 
of  The  Bulletin.  For  this  reason,  further  amplifica¬ 
tion  from  that  angle  is  unnecessary. 

Manufacturer  Cooperation 

The  manufacturers  whose  supplies  have  been  studied 
have  from  the  very  outset  generously  given  of  their 
time  and  resources,  because  it  was  clear,  in  their  minds, 
that  visible,  constructive  benefits  would  accrue  to  de¬ 
partment  stores.  Therefore,  if  any  further  assurances 
or  explanations  are  necessary,  it  might  be  in  order  to 
define  Standardization  and  Simplification  benefits,  in 
relation  particularly  to  the  effects  of  this  program  upon 
manufacturers. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  immediate  savings  will 
result,  merely  because  the  Standardization  and  Simpli¬ 
fication  program  has  been  ratified  and  passed  upon. 
This  is  not  entirely  true.  The  initial  steps  must  be 
taken  by  the  retailer.  It  would  be  unwise,  and  certainly 
financially  unsound,  for  the  paper  bag  manufacturer 
or  the  box  manufacturer  to  proceed  solely  on  the  con¬ 
jectural  assumption  that  stores  will  adjust  their  sizes 
to  comply  with  the  simplified  practice  report.  The  de¬ 
sired  result  will  only  be  achieved,  when  and  if  depart¬ 
ment  stores  actually  do  coordinate  their  sizes  to  those 
suggested  and  so  advise  their  source  of  supply.  This 
necessarily  must  be  so,  because  the  foundation,  upon 
which  producton  economies  are  based,  depends  for  the 
most  part  upon  the  amount  of  time  manufacturers  can 
conserve  through  the  elimination  of  many  machine 
changes.  Are  all  manufacturers  of  paper  bags,  set-up, 
folding  and  corrugated  boxes  confronted  with  the  same 
problem  in  changing  machines  in  the  process?  Being 
a  paper  bag  manufacturer.  I  am  naturally  better  quali¬ 


fied  to  speak  on  the  problems  as  they  relate  to  my  partic¬ 
ular  business.  However,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
more  complete  understanding  of  the  detailed  steps  ac¬ 
tually  involved  in  the  bag  machine  changing  process, 
picture  the  routine,  if  you  will: 

1.  Previous  roll  of  paper  used  is  taken  off 

2.  New  roll  is  placed  into  position 

3.  Gears  are  adjusted  on  the  chopper-bar,  in 
order  to  make  proper  cut-off 

4.  Different  printing  and  impression  cylin¬ 
ders,  bearers  and  gears  must  be  annexed 

5.  A  former  which  grades  the  width  of  the 
bag  must  be  placed  into  position 

6.  A  new  lip  knife  is  inserted 

7.  Cutting  knives  are  adjusted 

8.  Folding  device  is  moved 

9.  Front  bag  guides  are  regulated 

10.  Change  gear  must  be  taken  out  and  new- 
one  inserted  to  fix  bag  length 

11.  Delivery  carrier  is  adjusted 

12.  Machine  is  placed  in  motion,  and  various 
other  incidental  adjustments  are  made  de¬ 
pending  upon  reaction 

Sometimes  this  operation  is  consummated  rapidly. 
At  other  times,  unforeseeable  factors  may  arise  to 
impede  this  process.  This  operation  usually  takes  from 
two  to  five  hours,  during  which  time  the  machine  tender 
and  operator  are  idle.  In  other  words,  for  every  one  of 
these  changing  operations,  time  and  labor  of  three 
persons  are  involved,  the  adjuster,  the  machine  tender 
and  the  operator.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  idle  time 
is  an  exceedingly  important  element  and  makes  a  deep 
inroad  upon  capacity  for  more  economical  production. 

But  time  and  labor  are  not  the  only  elements  to  be 
considered.  Each  size  of  bag  requires  the  affixing  of 
different  equipment.  For  example,  formers  must  be 
purchased  to  accommodate  new  widths ;  new  gears  must 
be  obtained  to  fix  the  lengths ;  for  each  change  of  width, 
a  new  paste  bar  must  be  inserted;  lip  knives  of  many 
sizes  must  be  on  hand  or  obtained ;  and  many  different 
sized  printing  and  impression  cylinders,  bearers  and 
gears  must  be  maintained  in  stock  or  purchased.  All 
this  equipment  is  costly  and  occupies  valuable  space, 
obviously  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  sizes  produced 
would  diminish  the  necessity  for  a  great  deal  of  this 
equipment. 

In  addition  to  the  equipment  problem,  each  machine 
change  results  in  approximately  a  ten  per  cent  loss  in 
daily  production  utility.  The  adjuster,  who  usually 
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controls  the  operation  of  a  battery  of  about  six  ma¬ 
chines,  is  compelled  to  neglect  the  supervision  of  other 
machines  while  making  the  immediate  change.  This 
causes  another  ten  per  cent  loss  in  production  on  one 
or  more  of  the  neglected  machines,  as  these  machines 
are  essentially  delicate  instruments  which  require  con¬ 
stant  attention. 

Another  important  factor  attending  machine  changes 
is  that  of  waste.  Sometimes,  before  the  machine  is 
tuned  up  and  functioning  properly,  an  amount  of  paper 
sufficient  to  produce  a  few  thousand  bags  is  wasted. 
By  eliminating  the  changes  of  which  I  speak,  it  would 
only  be  necessary,  in  order  to  accommodate  a  different 
customer’s  order,  to  change  ink,  remove  the  old  electro 
plates  and  insert  new  ones.  This  is  a  rapid  operation 
and  in  no  manner  effects  actual  machine  operation. 
Similar  machine  changing  problems  no  doubt  confront 
the  manufacturers  of  Set-up  and  Corrugated  Boxes. 

Another  interesting  corollary  which  arises  from  this 
simplified  practice  program,  concerns  itself  with  the 
savings  manufacturers  will  effect  in  the  purchase  of 
raw  material  requirements.  To  produce  a  certain  size 
bag,  it  is  necessary  that  paper  be  obtained  to  economic¬ 
ally  accommodate  that  size.  Naturally,  as  the  sizes  vary, 
so  do  the  rolls  of  paper  required.  If  the  stores,  there¬ 
fore,  would  concentrate  upon  the  simplified  sizes,  it 
would  be  unnecessary  for  the  manufacturer  to  maintain 
such  a  large  and  varied  .stock  of  raw  materials.  This 
would  not  only  conserve  warehouse  space  and  curtail 
handling  activities,  but  it  would  also  enable  the  manu¬ 
facturers  to  make  more  favorable  group  purchases  of 
raw  materials  and  shipping  cartons. 

.Ml  this  cannot  be  accomplished  at  once,  nor  can  it 
be  accomplished  at  all,  unless  retailers  supptjrt  the  sug¬ 
gested  Simplified  Practice  project  by  acting  promptly. 

To  more  tangibly  indicate  the  benefits  which  will 
accrue  to  merchandisers,  by  an  adoption  of  the  sug¬ 
gested  simplified  practice,  one  store  of  a  group  of 
twenty  which  had  decided  to  standardize  on  sizes  and 
basic  weights,  saved  approximatelv  nine  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  over  a  period  of  one  year.  Previously  this  same 
group  of  merchants,  had  been  employing  such  varied 
sizes  as: 

6K'x9>4  7  xlO  6ysx9 

6  x9  6  x9^  7  x9j^ 

6^x9>4  5^4x9  5  1/16x9^ 

.\11  of  these  sizes  were  ultimately  replaced  by  one 
standard  size,  6j4  x  9%.  (This  is  one  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Sizes  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Stand¬ 
ardization).  The  same  condition  will  prevail  with  re¬ 
spect  to  other  suggested  simplified  sizes.  To  furnish 
another  example,  the  standard  size  7j4  x  10(4  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Committee,  replaces  the  following: 

654x10  7  X  10(4  7(4x11 

7  x  10  754  x  10  754  X  103/h 

7(4  X  10  654  X  10(4  754  x  IO54 

7  x  10(4  7  X  10(4  6  xll 

8(4x11 

It  should  be  noted  that  each  of  these  replaced  sizes 
vary  only  slightly  from  the  new  sizes.  Yet  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  consider  that  this  variance,  however  slight. 


necessitates  the  production  procedure  indicated  above. 
It  is  not  at  all  surprising  then  that  the  department  store 
above  referred  to  made  such  substantial  savings.  But 
as  1  have  attempted  to  point  out,  in  order  to  actually 
participate  in  the  expected  financial  benefits,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  stores  to  signify  their  intention  of  using 
the  new  simplified  sices.  1  cannot  stress  this  point  too 
strongly.  Manufacturers,  I  am  sure,  will  do  their  part. 
However,  retailers  must  realize  that  the  success  of  this 
undertaking  depends  almost  exclusively  upon  their  tak¬ 
ing  the  initiative.  Then  after  the  expiration  of  a  rea¬ 
sonable  period,  during  which  time  manufacturers  will 
be  able  to  determine  with  some  degree  of  accuracy 
whether  or  not  the  necessity  of  frequent  adjustment  has 
actually  been  eliminated,  the  promised  savings  will  be¬ 
come  actualities.  Manufacturers  have  already  begun 
to  suggest  simplified  sizes  to  those  coming  to  &em  for 
estimates.  They  will  continue  to  carry  out  that  idea, 
but  assistance  must  be  forthcoming  from  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  themselves. 

The  Operating  Committee  suggests  that  the  style,  of 
bag  to  be  adopted  by  each  store  (whether  it  be  a  die 
cut  bag  or  the  new  Serrated  Edge  bag  which  in  appear¬ 
ance  closely  resembles  a  die  cut)  should  be  that  store’s 
problem  to  decide  for  itself. 

There  are  also  other  fertile  fields  from  which  depart¬ 
ment  stores  may  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  economies.  We 
believe,  for  example,  some  stores  have  found  economy 
in  the  use  of  Garment  Bags  for  men’s  and  women’s 
ready-to-wear  and  even  for  furs. 

Further  Economies  Possible 

If  department  stores  will  make  a  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  of  their  wrapping  methods,  with  a  view  towards 
using  bags  wherever  the  merchandise  to  be  packaged 
permits,  they  will  learn  the  full  extent  of  the  economies 
in  which  they  may  participate.  By  adopting  this  “Send” 
system,  Jordan  Marsh  saved  approximately  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  over  a  period  of  one  year.  While  this  is 
an  appreciable  sum,  it  is  significant  rather  than  un¬ 
usual. 

.An  indication  of  how  varied  are  the  uses  to  which 
pajier  bag  products  can  be  applied,  is  reflected  in  the 
fact  that  there  is  now  in  the  process  of  development 
a  heavy  liellowed  square  bag,  designed  to  adequately 
jiackage  a  bridge  table.  Not  long  ago,  such  an  idea 
would  have  seemed  absurd.  Not  today.  Even  the  most 
conservative  are  quick  to  adopt  suggestions  likely  to 
result  in  decreased  maintenance  cost.  .Although  rapid 
strides,  perceptibly  signficant,  are  being  made  by  manu¬ 
facturers  in  an  endeavor  to  apply  their  products  to 
hitherto  unthought  of  uses,  in  an  attempt  to  diminish 
o|)erating  expenses.  T  believe  that  we  have  merely 
scratched  the  surface. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Standardization  and 
Simplification  of  Wrapping  and  Packing  Supplies  have 
brought  an  echoing  note  of  accord  from  abroad.  Sim¬ 
plified  Practice  is  no  longer  ephemeral  or  hypothetical. 

But  as  is  true  of  any  other  proposal  requiring  unani¬ 
mity  and  concert  of  action,  cooperation  is  a  vital  factor. 
Rules  and  regulations  can  be  drawn  up,  suggestions  can 
often  be  made — all  tending  to  point  a  way  to  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  operating  costs — but  without  the  earnest,  col¬ 
lective  participation  of  every  store,  very  little  will  be 
accomplished. 
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An  Operating  Executive  Discusses 
Factory  Prepacking 

By  W.  W.  CHERRY 

General  Chairman  of  the  Factory  Frcpackiug  Committee 
of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  of  Neiv  York 


JUDGING  by  the  number  of  communications  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  of 
New  York,  as  a  consequence  of  the  appearance  of 
the  articles  on  Factory  Prepacking  in  the  September 
and  October  issues  of  The  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  there  is  a  tremendous 
interest  in  all  parts  of  the  country  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  resulting  from  cooperative  action  by  the  New 
York  department  stores.  However,  there  is  noticeable, 
in  these  communications,  many  misconceptions  of  the 
genuine  iiurjiose  of  factory  prepacking ;  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  involved  in  carrying  through  a  program  of  cooper¬ 
ative  work  and  of  the  careful  planning  that  is  necessary 
in  securing  results  that  will  justify  the  time,  labor  and 
money  spent  in  preparing  the  plans  and  making  them 
effective  in  actual  store  operation. 

Controversial  Points 

The  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has  therefore  felt 
it  the  proper  thing  to  do,  to  ask  an  operating  executive 
of  one  of  the  cooperating  stores,  in  complete  synijiathy 
with  the  work  and  achievements  of  the  Factory  pre¬ 
packing  Committee,  to  bring  to  the  readers  of  The 
Bulletin  those  controversial  points  which  every  store 
and  every  city  must  have  clearly  settled,  Iiefore  it  em- 
liarks  on  a  prepacking  program.  Here  is  a  summary 
of  the  salient  ixiints  developed  by  him:  “I  .should  say 
that  the  greatest  danger  in  the  development  of  the  work 
is  a  feeling  of  enthusiasm  for  prejiacking  which  makes 
a  store  operator  forget  his  ])erspective  and  go  in  for 
the  jiroject  absolutely  unbridled.  There  is  the  same 
danger  in  excessive  api>lication  of  factory  prepacking, 
as  there  is  in  the  use  of  unit  control  for  merchandisng 
and  in  the  use  of  o]ieration  for  every  detailed  e.xpense 
item.  Carried  to  excesses  all  these  devices  destroy  their 
usefulness. 

“Before  a  store  can  determine  how  far  it  can  go 
with  factory  prepacking,  it  must  make  a  very  thorough 
study  of  its  particular  internal  problems,  of  its  type 
of  customer,  of  its  location  with  regard  to  major  manu¬ 
facturing  centres  and  railroad  lines,  of  its  comparative 
lalior  cost  and  of  its  rentals.  .\11  these  factors  will  have 
some  bearing  on  the  decision  the  store  must  make  as 
to  the  practicability  of  changing  from  hulk  packing  to 
factory  prei)acking  for  a  large  class  of  its  merchandise 
items.  What  may  be  good  practice  for  one  store  and  for 
one  city  may  not  necessarily  he  so  for  some  other  store- 
and  for  another  city.  .\  careful  analvsis  of  the  store 
situation  might  fairly  result  in  a  decision  to  use  factory 
prepackinv  for  certain  classes  of  commodities  and  to 
refrain  from  doing  so  for  other  merchandise  classes. 


“Again  it  is  necessary  for  a  store,  before  coming 
to  a  decision  on  this  vital  matter  of  operation,  to  study 
costs  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  in  the  minutest 
detail.  After  everything  is  said  and  done,  there  are 
two  main  reasons  for  the  extension  of  factory  pre- 
packing  in  the  department  and  specialty  store;  a  de¬ 
crease  in  operating  expenses  and  an  improvement  in 
customer  service.  At  the  very  start  the  department  is 
faced,  in  many  instances,  with  the  additional  burden 
of  the  manufacturer’s  charge  for  the  additional  service 
of  prepacking.  Against  that,  however,  there  are  .savings  [j 
in  internal  oiieration  of  receiving,  marking,  wrapping 
and  delivery ;  sometimes  warehousing  too.  The  i)oint 
at  issue  is  whether  the  savings  arc  greater  than  the 
e.xtra  costs;  whether  the  compen.sation  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  change. 

“That  is  unquestionably  a  ticklish  problem.  It  in¬ 
volves  the  use  of  time  studies  of  many  operations,  the 
calculation  of  warehouse  space  required  in  the  storing 
of  the  commodities  packed  originally  in  the  two 
different  ways,  the  varying  costs  of  transportation  and 
the  consumer’s  reaction  e.xpressed  through  complaints 
and  returns. 

Careful  Study  Necessary 

“A  number  of  questions  must  l)e  answered  before  a 
l)ro]5er  decision  can  he  made.  What  control  has  the 
store  for  checking  f:-»ctory  ])re])acking  merchandise  so 
that  it  may  know  that  the  prej)acking  charge  is  the  one 
agreed  to,  that  colors  and  styles  arc  right,  that  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  not  damaged?  Is  the  carton  ])roperly 
marked?  .\re  the  items  i>reixicked  in  the  l)est  salable 
units  for  the  different  types  of  goods?  Does  the  buyer 
thoroughly  understand  the  .sy.stem  and  are  the  preiKick- 
ing  charges  properly  allocated  to  allow  him  to  c«)o|)erate 
in  the  interest  of  the  store? 

“It  is  my  conviction  that  for  ;i  great  many  articles 
factory  ])reiiacking  will  effect  substantial  economies  and 
will  prove  entirely  successful  to  the  store  trade.  The 
]X)ints  I  have  enumerated  are  merely  thoughts  to  guide 
stores  in  arriving  at  decisions  as  to  the  scope  of  their 
prepacking  programs  and  as  to  the  dangers  to  lx*  fore¬ 
stalled.  CoojMjrative  action  for  the  different  cities  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  desired.  Where  standards  are  adopt¬ 
ed  through  collective  action  and  where  the  cooperating 
stores  require  that  such  standards  be  used  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  factory  iirepacking  costs  will  have  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  decrease  and  substantial  savings  may  lie  looked 
for.  In  the  New  York  district  50  Standards  have  been 
adopted  and  the  results  are  already  evident,  however, 
there  is  still  much  work  to  lie  done.’’ 
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Association  Representative  Traveling  in 
Mid-Western  States 


'I'.  L.  Blanke,  of  the  Association  staff,  is  visiting  stores  in  the  cities  listed 
lielow.  Members  who  would  like  to  consult  with  him  concerning  their  iiroblems 
or  who  know  of  merchants  interested  in  joining  the  Association,  are  requested  to 
communicate  with  Headquarters.  Such  messages  will  lie  promptly  forwarded  to 


Mr.  Hlanke. 


ILLINOIS 


Alton 

Kdwardsville 

Monmouth 

Belleville 

Elgin 

Murphysboro 

Cairo 

Freeport 

Pana 

Centralia 

Galesburg 

Quincy 

Collinsville 

Gillespie 

Rockford 

De  Kalb 

Litchfield 

Sterling 

Di.xon 

Macomb 

Woodstock 

Duquoin 

Moline 

IOWA 

Ames 

Creston 

Newton 

Atlantic 

Davenport 

( )elwein 

Boone 

Des  Moines 

( )skaloosa 

Burlington 

Dubuque 

Ottumwa 

Cedar  Rajiids 

F'stherville 

■Shenandoah 

Centerville 

Fort  Dodge 

Sioux  City 

Chariton 

Fort  Madison 

Silencer 

Charles  City 

Iowa  City 

.Storm  Lake 

Cherokee 

Keokuk 

Red  Oak 

Garinda 

Marshalltown 

WaterlfM) 

Clinton 

Mason  City 

roiincil  Bluffs 

Muscatine 

KANSAS 

Abilene 

Tola 

( )ttawa 

Arkansas  City 

Junction  City 

Par.sons 

.\tchison 

Kansas  City 

Pittsburg 

Chanute 

I  -awrencc 

Salina 

CoflFeyville 

Leavenworth 

Topeka 

Fort  Scott 

Manhattan 

Wellington 

Hutchinson 

McPherson 

Wichita 

Indeiiendence 

Newton 

NEBRASKA 

Winfield 

Columbus 

Holdredge 

North  Platte 

Fremont 

Kearney 

Omaha 

Grand  Island 

Lincoln 

York 

Hastings 

Nebraska  City 

MINNESOTA 

•Albert  Lea 

Mankato 

Rochester 

Austin 

Minneapolis 

St.  Cloud 

Brainerd 

New  Ulm 

St.  Paul 

Faribault 

Northfield 

St.  Peter 

Hastings 

Owatonna 

Winona 

Little  Falls 

Red  Wing 

MISSOURI 

Boonville 

Inde])endence 

St.  Charles 

Brookfield 

Jefferson  City 

St.  Joseph 

CajH*  (iirardeau 

Joplin 

St.  Louis 

Carthage 

Kansas  City 

Sedalia 

Chillicothe 

Kirkwood 

Springfield 

Clayton 

Maplewood 

Trenton 

Clinton 

Marshall 

University  City 

Columbia 

Mexico 

Warrensburg 

De  Soto 

Moberly 

Webster  ( iroves 

Fulton 

Nevada 

Hannibal 

Richmond 

OKLAHOMA 

Bartlesville 

1  ‘awhuska 

Ponca  City 

Miami 

WISCONSIN 

.\ppleton 

Kenosha 

Ripon 

BaralK>o 

La  CTosse 

Shelxjygan 

Beaver  Dam 

Madison 

Shorewood 

Beloit 

Manitowoc 

-South  Milwaukee 

Berlin 

Menasha 

Sparta 

Cudaliy 

Milwaukee 

Two  Rivers 

De  Pere 

Monroe 

Watertown 

Ft.  Atkinson 

Neenah 

Waukesha 

Fond  du  Lac 

Oconomowoc 

Waupun 

Greenbay 

Oshkosh 

Wauwatosa 

Janesville 

Portage 

West  Allis 

Kaukauna 

Racine 

White  Fish  Bay 
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Price 

Stabilization 

By  JOSEPH  ENGLANDER 

Vice-President,  National  Cellulose  Corp.,  BaldwinsvUle,  New  York 


IT  is  most  interesting  for  the  average  layman  to 
read  the  great  number  of  opinions  as  to  the  causes 
of  the  present  period  of  depression,  and  to  note 
the  endless  number  of  remarks  and  recommendations 
as  to  the  employment  of  specific  means  to  alleviate  the 
suffering  of  those  unfortunates  who  may  be  affected 
by  unemployment  and  loss  of  income,  should  there  be 
a  continuance  or  a  future  recurrence  of  present  con¬ 
ditions. 

We  read  of  appointments  of  committees  for  relief 
by  federal,  state  and  municipal  authorities,  headed  by 
prominent  business  executives.  We  also  hear  of  funds 
appropriated  for  the  relief  of  suffering  during  the 
coming  winter.  We  note  with  interest  the  good  in¬ 
tentions  of  federal  and  state  governments,  as  well  as 
municipalities,  to  further  the  building  of  public  works, 
(plans  for  which  may  require  months  to  consummate) 
and  other  methods  of  merely  tiding  over  the  present 
difficulties. 

No  Real  Cure  For  Situation  Advanced 

It  is  indeed  amazing  to  note  however,  the  absence 
of  any  suggestions  which  would  actually  and  perman¬ 
ently  tend  to  normalize  the  situation. 

'One  of  the  causes  of  our  static  condition  of  de¬ 
pression  has  not  been  pointed  out  by  writers  or 
economists  to  any  great  extent.  It  consists,  in  the 
main,  of  utter  lack  of  coordinated  effort  on  the  part 
of  organized  purchasing  groups  to  maintain  some 
semblance  of  price  stability  in  their  purchases.  The 
actual  responsibility  with  the  types  of  groups  whose 
purchases  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  con¬ 
suming  public. 

In  other  words,  it  lies  primarily  with  department 
stores,  chain  organizations,  and  similar  distributing 
channels  serving  the  public.  They  have  laid  too  much 
stress  upon  artificial  price  stimulus,  which  they  have 
employed  to  influence  consumer  purchases.  Insufficient 
consideration  has  been  given  to  the  ultimate  result  of 
a  continuation  of  such  a  policy. 

In  their  anxiety  to  obtain  the  maximum  volume, 
buyers  and  purchasing  agents  have  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  after  a  period  of  deflation  such  as  we  have 
passed  through,  prices  of  all  raw  materials  have  been 
brought  down  to  a  level  lower  than  has  existed  in  a 
great  many  years,  and  that  any  continued  attempt  on 
their  part  to  further  depress  prices  of  finished  goods, 
and  any  lack  of  effort  to  discourage  lowered  quotations 
from  producers,  tends  to  work  against  the  necessary 


stabilization  of  prices  and  actually  proves  harmful  to 
their  own  interests,  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  the 
firms  and  corporations  they  represent.  The  only  re¬ 
course  left  to  the  producer  and  manufacturer  in  meet¬ 
ing  a  continuous  demand  for  lower  and  lower  prices, 
is  to  readjust  the  wages  of  labor  or  to  lower  the 
standard  of  quality.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  a 
continuation  of  the  present  policy  on  the  part  of  rer 
tailers,  of  tempting  the  customer  to  purchase  on  the 
basis  of  price  appeal  only,  will  ultimately  work  against 
their  best  interests,  as  well  as  against  the  interests  of 
the  consuming  public  itself. 

The  public,  by  reason  of  its  tremendous  purchasing 
power,  is  an  important  factor  in  the  employment 
situation.  To  a  great  extent  the  items  of  wages  is 
closely  linked  with  the  public  attitude  toward  purchas¬ 
ing.  The  sooner  the  public  becomes  educated  to  this 
fact,  the  sooner  will  it  come  to  the  realization  that  pur¬ 
chases  made  solely  on  a  low  price  basis  are  against  its 
own  best  interests. 

Business  Will  Be  Stabilized  by  Normal  Consumption 
At  Fair  Prices 

As  soon  as  the  merchant  recognizes  the  fallacy  of 
continuing  to  influence  the  consumer  to  purchase  only 
because  of  low  and  subnormal  prices,  and  replaces 
this  policy  with  one  wherein  he  stresses  the  fact  that 
purchases  should  be  made  by  consumers  on  a  normal 
scale  at  fair  prices,  then,  and  only  then,  can  we  hope 
for  a  stabilization  of  prices  which  will  be  of  mutual 
benefit  to  all. 

It  should  be  apparent  that  merchants  and  buyers 
would  be  benefitted  by  a  changed  formula  in  making 
their  purchases,  so  as  to  enable  the  producer  and  manu¬ 
facturer  to  accept  business  on  a  quality  basis  at  a 
fair  price,  without  danger  of  further  compulsory  re¬ 
duction  in  wages,  thereby  making  for  more  stabilized 
quality  and  prices,  which  would  insure  against  further 
increase  in  the  number  of  unemployed. 

All  buyers  should  be  instructed  to  post  themselves  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  deflation  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
products  which  they  buy,  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary 
pressure  by  them  for  further  unwarranted  reduction 
in  prices  by  the  manufacturer,  which  would,  in  turn, 
place  the  responsibility  of  additional  wage  reductions 
on  him,  unless  it  is  agreed  that  the  quality  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  should  be  lowered  to  meet  the  rediKed  price. 

Thus  merchants,  themselves,  can  lay  the  foundation 
for  an  early  termination  of  present  conditions. 
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The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  of  New  York 
City  is  now  showing  its  Twelfth  Exhibition  of 
Contemporary  American  Industrial  Art,  The  as¬ 
sembled  examples  of  present  day  craftsmanship,  which 
will  remain  at  the  Museum  until  November  22nd,  have 
been  chosen  from  the  regular  commercial  output  of 
firms  whose  products  are  available  through  the  usual 
channels  of  trade. 


Art  and  the  Machine 


“Machine  made”  is  frequently  an  expression  of 
scorn  and  the  idea  is  current  in  some  circles,  that 
a  machine  can  produce  only  an  ugly  or  an  ordinary 
appearing  article,  yet  most  of  the  ceramics,  glassware, 
furniture,  textiles,  silverware,  wall  paper  and  other 
home  furnishings  shown  in  this  exhibition  are  machine 
products,  and  they  are  worthy  of  being  considered  ser¬ 
iously  as  works  of  art. 

No  one  type  has  been  arbitrarily  chosen,  yet  there 
are  certain  points  of  similarity  which  make  the  designs 
recognizable  as  twentieth  century  products.  The  pecul¬ 
iar  requirements  of  a  machine  have  been  borne  in  mind 
and  all  of  the  designs — like  the  work  of  good  artists  in 
any  craft — conform  to  the  particular  needs  of  this 
method. 

Richard  F.  Bach,  Director  of  Industrial  Relations 
of  the  Museum  in  speaking  of  the  qualities  which 
characterize  the  designs,  stated,  “The  machine  is  a  tool 
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dependent  upon  man-controlled  power  to  drive  it,  pro¬ 
ducing  only  man-designed  forms  and  patterns — in  other 
words,  its  merits  and  its  mistakes  are  commensurate 
with  the  talent  and  technique  of  its  makers  and  manipu¬ 
lators. 

A  New  Synthesis 

“The  future  analyst  of  our  industrial  arts  will  find 
that,  whether  consciously  or  not,  we  learned  the  correct 
use  of  the  machine  as  a  tool  to  produce,  without  forc¬ 
ing,  types  of  design  most  feasible  for  such  tools ;  that 
we  profited  by  the  vast  technical  and  material  progress 
of  workshop  and  laboratory ;  that  we  found  a  new  syn¬ 
thesis  of  forms  and  colors  radically  different  from  any 
other  that  time  had  recorded,  to  present  the  story  of  a 
mode  of  life  and  movement  and  building  and  thinking, 
all  in  themselves  vehemently  differentiated  from  their 
predecessors  in  history. 

“We  know  that  the  last  century  and  above  all  the 
last  fifty  years  have  brought  an  almost  fanatic  con¬ 
centration  upon  technology,  due  to  the  advance  of 
science,  and  upon  material  values,  due  to  the  advance 
of  technology.  Such  an  approach  toward  the  problems 
of  daily  life  had  first  to  wreak  a  curious  havoc  upon 
its  finer  aspects,  only  in  the  end  to  offer  enormously 
enhanced  areas  of  usefulness,  a  fabulous  increase  in 
available  media,  and  intensively  developed  ways  and 
means  of  distributing  industrial  art  products.  Another 
vital  characteristic,  one  of  unlimited  influence  for  or 
against  the  progress  of  art  in  industry,  is  quantity 
production,  an  essential  of  life  as  we  live  it  and  an 
economic  expedient  of  immeasurable  cultural  value. 

“Related  to  all  of  these,  the  cause  of  one  and  the 
abettor  of  another,  is  the  great  increase  in  general 
education  and  the  spread  of  information,  notably 
through  such  indirect  means  as  the  activities  of  mu¬ 
seums,  the  large  number  of  art  exhibitions,  advertising 
and  the  periodical  press,  and,  finally,  the  fact  that  any 
and  every  customer’s  opinion,  as  indicated  by  his  pur¬ 
chase  in  a  store,  is  at  the  same  time  an  index  of  the 
marketability  of  any  given  design  produced  in  a  fac¬ 
tory  a  thousand  miles  away.” 

Such  an  exhibition  is  of  very  real  value  in  educating 
the  public  (and  buyers)  to  an  appreciation  of  good  de¬ 
sign,  as  applied  to  textiles  and  home  furnishings.  It 
paves  the  way  for  a  dramatization  of  such  articles  that 
should  increase  their  consumer  appeal. 
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Cooperation  Among  Business  Men 

(Coni {lined  from  page  658) 


Governor  Lowdtn  of  Illinois,  when  he  told  some  plain 
truths  about  the  growth  of  the  cost  of  Government 
and  left  with  us  ample  food  for  thought.  May  I  say 
that  if  a  small  portion  of  the  time  spent  heretofore 
in  trying  to  involve  the  Government  in  the  affairs  of 
business  were  spent  by  business  men  in  getting  to¬ 
gether  and  giving  and  taking,  on  the  assumption  that 
we  are  all  honest  and  desirous  of  doing  business  in  an 
honest  manner,  the  era  of  depression  with  which  we 
find  ourselves  engrossed  at  the  moment,  would  soon 
end. 

There  are  men  in  all  organizations  who  are  out¬ 
standing,  capable  of  doing  big  things ;  men  who  are  self 
sacrificing — who  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions ; 
men  capable  of  establishing  new  methods  and  finding 
new  view-points;  men  who  are  self  reliant.  Call  on 
those  men ;  ask  them  to  work  with  you ;  ask  them  to 
find  ways  and  means  of  helping  one  another  to  the 
end  that  the  petty  bickering  which  seems  to  be  going 
on  all  over  this  country  and  in  which  merchants  are 
becoming  involved,  be  eliminated. 

I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of  what  may  he  done 
by  cooperation,  by  citing  an  incident  with  which  I  had 
the  privilege  of  being  identified.  As  President  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co.,  investment 
bankers  of  Chicago,  I  was  given  an  opportunity  to 
address  their  great  radio  audience  on  the  subject  with 
which  most  of  us  are  concerned.  I  refer  to  the  ad¬ 
dress  which  I  delivered  on  April  29th  of  this  year, 
relative  to  Returned  Goods.  I  hope  the  National  Hard¬ 
ware  Association  is  not  concerned  to  the  degree  that 
we  department  store  men  are.  Following  my  address, 
numerous  telegrams  and  letters  were  received  from 
various  parts  of,  the  country,  endorsing  the  address. 
One  hundred  newspapers  printed  full  page  advertise¬ 
ments  giving  the  gist  of  the  address.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  public  as  a  whole  has  responded  prompt¬ 
ly.  I  have  reason  to  Ijelieve  the  percentage  of  returned 
goods  to  saler,  for  the  past  five  months  has  been  re¬ 
duced  by  at  least  one  third. 

A  Better  Understanding  Among  Business  Men 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  thank  you  again 
for  the  privilege  you  have  given  me  of  addressing  you 
and  to  say  to  you  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  is  privileged  in  being  permitted  to  co¬ 
operate  with  your  splendid  organization  and  stands 
ready  to  work  with  you  and  for  you  at  any  time  and 
in  any  way  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
among  business  men  generally. 

It  is  said  more  business  at  retail  is  done  in  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  of  State  Street  than  in  any  similar 
thoroughfare  in  the  World.  Five  years  ago  it  became 
evident  State  Street  was  improperly  illuminated ;  the 
merchants  were  not  in  a  position  to  specify  the  manner 
in  which  the  Street  should  be  lighted  and  appealed  to 
the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company  for  advice.  That 


Company  assigned  a  corp  of  engineers  to  work  out 
a  program,  with  the  result  that  what  is  known  as  the 
“State  Street  Lighting  Association”  was  formed. 
This  included  representatives  of  all  the  proi)erty 
owners  on  the  Street.  Combination  electric  light  and 
trolley  jxjles  were  installed  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$100,000.  Funds  for  the  installation  were  provided 
by  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company.  They  have 
been  reimbursed  by  a  front  foot  charge  against  the 
property  owners,  plus  the  cost  of  light. 

On  Tuesday,  October  14,  1931 — the  fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  installation  of  the  lighting  system  was 
celebrated.  On  this  occasion  the  Commonwealth 
Edison  Company  turned  over  the  equipment  to  the 
State  Street  Merchants.  The  cost  of  lighting  is  now 
reduced  materially  and  today  State  Street  has  its 
own  lighting  equipment  and  is  said  to  be  the  best 
lighted  street  in  this  Country. 

Civic  Achievements 

You  may  say  this  was  good  business  on  their  part. 
So  it  was!  They  made  a  good  sale  to  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers — which  is  our  main  job  today.  “By  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them.”  So  it  is  with  men  who  leave  the 
imprint  of  their  personalities  on  their  communities. 
Chicago  tells  of  the  achievements  of  Marshall  Field, 
Charles  Wacker,  the  McCormick  family,  John  C. 
.Shedd,  Julius  Rosenwald.  When  Harold  F.  McCor¬ 
mick  of  the  International  Harvester  Company  decided 
he  did  not  wish  to  continue  to  pay  the  annual  deficit 
of  The  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company,  amounting  to 
more  then  $300,000,  which  he  had  generously  con¬ 
tributed  for  many  years,  the  task  was  assumed  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Insull,  who  set  a  pace  for  western  cities 
which  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  city  to  follow. 
When  our  traction  problem  seemed  insoluble,  Mr. 
Insull  stepped  in  and  gave  us  the  benefit  of  his  vast 
experience,  with  the  result  that  this  vexatious  problem 
has  been  settled  and  in  the  near  future,  we  shall  have 
a  subway  in  Chicago. 

W'^hen  Governor  Emmtrson  recently  called  on  a 
small  group  of  citizens  to  assume  the  task  of  raising 
funds  to  provide  for  the  poor  of  the  city  and  appoint¬ 
ed  Edward  L.  Ryerson  chairman  of  the  Joint  Emer¬ 
gency  Relief  Fund,  the  Executive  Committee  of  that 
Organization  promptly  selected  Samuel  Insull,  Jr.  as 
the  one  man  in  Chicago  capable  of  taking  charge  of 
the  tremendous  task  of  raising  more  than  $8,800,000 
to  provide  funds  to  care  for  the  needy.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  a  more  perfect  organization  than  that 
which  he  has  built  up.  He  is  devoting  all  of  his  time 
and  energy  and  much  of  his  means  to  the  work;  he 
has  surrounded  himself  with  some  of  the  most  able 
men  available,  including  Robert  Hutchins,  President 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  (of  whom  we  are  ex¬ 
tremely  proud).  All  of  these  men  are  devoting  the 
major  portion  of  their  time  to  the  work  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  desired  result,  under  Mr.  Insull’s  splendid 
leadership. 
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lift;en  \cars  of  experience,  my  art  education  and  all  my 
other  advantages.  You  ask  why?  Simply  becaiuse  she 
has  not  only  good  taste,  but  the  feminine  point  of  view 
applied  to  feminine  needs. 

Times  indeed  have  changed.  In  the  good  old  days 
when  a  man  l)ought  a  suit  of  clothes  his  mother  or  wife 
went  with  him.  She  examined  the  cloth,  looked  at  it 
in  the  light,  asked  about  the  strength  of  it  and  whether 
they  had  a  few  patches  in  case  the  trousers  tore.  The 
cut  was  of  secondary  importance.  Today  the  first  con¬ 
sideration  is  style.  Suppose  it  doesn’t  last  so  long ! 
Perhaps  that  is  even  better,  because  then  he  will  al¬ 
ways  be  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion. 

A  Premium  on  Taste 

1  wish  to  emphasize  a  fact  you  will  perhaps  like  to 
remember.  The  difference  behceen  the  discriminating 
taste  of  our  customers  and  that  of  our  buyers  is  e.r- 
pressed  in  markdowns. 

Our  need  then  is  obvious.  What  we  must  have  is  a 
buying  staff  equipped  with  good  taste  and  fashion  in¬ 
stinct.  Now  who  has  good  taste?  Everybody!  Did 
you  ever  know  a  woman  who  didn’t  claim  to  have  good 
taste?  .\nd  men  have  the  same  feeling  about  it.  It  is 
almost  like  a  sense  of  humor.  We  know  there  are 
people  who  have  no  sense  of  humor,  but  ask  any  man 
you  know  and  he  will  unhesitatingly  tell  you  that  he 
has  one.  Indeed,  he  will  feel  insulted  if  you  but  suggest 
that  he  lacks  that  ^xirticular  quality  in  his  makeup.  It 
is  the  same  with  taste  and  fashion  instinct.  Every  man 
and  woman  claims  to  have  it. 

Even  though  a  man  may  have  bought  diamonds  for 
his  wife  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  he  will  continue  to 
consult  an  expert  because  diamonds  are  ex|)ensive.  But 
the  very  same  man  will  be  reckless  with  the  money  of 
his  firm,  since  he  is  willing  to  buy  style  merchandise 
when  he  is  not  equipped  for  the  task.  I  do  not  want 
to  blacken  the  character  of  the  average  yard  goods, 
upholstery  or  shoe  buyer,  but  these  are  homely  truths 
that  are  rarely  appreciated. 

Mrs.  Edna  Chase,  editor  of  Vogue,  delivered  an 
address  before  the  Convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  last  season,  and  she  said  one 
thing  which  I  would  like  you  to  remember.  She  said 
that  good  taste  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  a  matter 
of  knowledge.  You  will  find  that  buyers  argue  if  you 
bring  in  an  expert  to  tell  them  that  the  design,  pattern 
or  color  scheme  of  a  certain  article  is  not  in  good  taste. 
Finally,  driven  into  a  corner,  they  will  say:  “Oh  well, 
after  all,  Mr.  Blank,  taste,  you  know,  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.”  That  is  always  the  excuse  of  a  man  who 
doesn’t  possess  taste.  Good  taste  is  a  matter  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  not  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mistakes  of  Men 

In  the  purchasing  of  yard  goods,  partiailarly  silks, 
woolens  and  cottons,  the  problem  of  discrimination  in 
buying  is  more  difficult,  because  these  goods  are  bought 
chiefly  by  men.  However,  the  problem  is  more  or  less 
the  same  in  any  other  style  department.  The  difference 
between  a  ready-to-wear  department  and  a  yard  goods 


department,  lies  mainly  in  the  fact  that  ready-to-wear 
dapartments  have  always  been  treated  more  or  less  as 
pure  style  departments ;  furthermore,  they  are  generally 
conducted  by  women,  whereas  yard  goods  departments 
have  lx*en  considered  staple  departments  and  managed 
by  men.  They  have  entirely  lacked  the  feminine  point 
of  view  in  their  buying  and  management. 

Let  us  cite  an  example.  The  buyer  is  told  by  a  silk 
manufacturer  that  of  twenty  designs  of  one  line  twelve 
are  good  sellers.  Supposing  that  is  true,  and  the  buyer 
orders  a  piece  of  each.  You  will  usually  find  that  of 
twelve  designs  two  are  e.xtremely  good,  three  good, 
a  few  mediocre,  and  several  very  poor.  And  the  buyer 
purchases  one  piece  of  each  I  That  is  the  way  most 
buying  is  done.  In  a  half  day  the  two  good  colors  are 
sold.  The  next  customer  asks  for  the  new  Green.  She 
is  told  that  it  is  out  of  stock  and  it  will  take  three  weeks 
to  get  it.  Here  we  have  an  invisible  markdotvn — a  won¬ 
derful  article  minus  the  two  good  colors.  That  buyer 
should  have  been  told  to  buy  tight  pieces  of  each  of 
the  good  colors.  Then  you  would  see  your  profit,  and 
the  decrea.se  in  markdowns. 

Take  any  department  where  there  is  too  much  stock. 
.V  great  deal  of  it  consists  of  mediocre  merchandise,  not 
bad  enough  to  mark  down  right  away,  not  good  enough 
to  sell,  which  remains  on  the  shelves  leading  a  quitt  un¬ 
eventful  life.  What  is  accomplished  by  buying  a  silk  or 
woolen  article  for  three  dollars  which  is  worth  four,  if 
the  designs  and  the  colors  are  bad? 

The  Ounce  of  Prevention 

Last  winter  many  silk  buyers  bought  large  quantities 
of  pr.nts.  When  the  prices  began  to  drop,  in  February, 
naturally  they  had  on  hand  a  lot  of  prints  which  they 
were  forced  to  reduce.  Why  didn’t  anyone  tell  them 
that  “loud”  prints  were  not  going  to  be  in  demand  by 
discriminating  people?  I  know  stores  which  employed 
people  to  give  this  information,  to  tell  buyers  what  was 
what,  as  to  color,  design,  taste  and  fashion.  The  efforts 
of  the  merchandise  man  are  of  no  use  after  the  buyer 
has  purchased  a  half  season’s  supply  of  merchandise 
which  doesn’t  move.  After  the  harm  has  been  done,  of 
what  use  is  all  his  knowledge?  All  he  can  do  at  that 

jjoint  is  to  give  the  buyer  h - ,  tell  him  to  reduce, 

take  markdowns,  or  he  can  get  another  buyer,  but 
the  chances  are  that  the  new  one  will  use  about  the 
same  methods. 

Why  are  we  willing  to  employ  worn  out  methods  in 
merchandising,  when  in  other  fields  we  apply  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  modern  science?  In  matters  of  public  health 
we  use  prophylactic  measures  continually.  For  instance, 
the  devastating  scourge  of  smallpox  has  been  practi¬ 
cally  e’.iminated  by  the  u.se  of  vaccine ;  malaria  has  been 
wiped  out  of  the  Canal  Zone  by  the  elimination  of  the 
mosquito — we  could  cite  innumerable  examples  of  pro¬ 
phylaxis  in  other  fields.  The  merchandise  man  has  not 
yet  availed  himself  of  the  prophylactic  measures  which 
are  at  his  disposal. 

How  to  solve  the  problem — that  is  the  last  chapter 
of  my  story.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem,  and  guarantee  the  solution.  I  can  only  tell  you  an 
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obvious  solution,  such  as  using  women  buyers.  How¬ 
ever,  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  solution.  I  believe 
women  are  not  always  successful  in  handling  depart¬ 
ments  of  that  particular  kind.  They  may  be  some  day, 
but  they  are  not  now.  We  have  tried  to  train  women 
in  these  departments  but  we  were  not  very  successful. 
They  do  not  like  to  handle  heavy  merchandise — and 
ready  made  buyers  do  not  exist! 

Of  course  we  could  say ;  “Let  us  give  our  men  buyers 
a  better  educational  background.”  That  is  the  thing  we 
will  have  to  do  in  the  future.  When  you  put  the  next 
youngster  in  your  silk  or  woolen  department  to  make 
a  buyer  of  him,  be  sure  that  you  give  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  his  artistic  appreciation.  Teach  him 
color  and  design.  Then  you  will  have  a  buyer. 

Value  of  Woman  Assistant 

The  most  promising  and  successful  solution  we  have 
found  at  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company  for  the  last  three 
years  is  to  add  to  the  buyer’s  staff  a  woman,  who  has 
not  only  the  feminine  viewpoint,  but  in  addition  to  an 
adequate  educational  background,  good  taste  and  a  flair 
for  fashion.  I  do  not  underestimate  the  fact  that  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  your  buyer  that  he  ought  to  have  some¬ 
one  help  him  select  his  merchandise.  The  buyer  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  go  to  New  York,  or  down-town,  if 
he  is  in  New  York,  smoke  a  cigar  with  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  tell  a  few  stories,  etc.,  will  not  be  pleased  with 
the  prospect  of  being  accompanied  every  step  of  the 
way  in  his  buying  office,  in  his  trips  down-town,  to 
New  York,  or  Europe.  He  will  regard  it  as  an  in¬ 
fringement  upon  his  liberty.  He  will  say  that  he  knows 
his  business  and  you  must  look  for  another  buyer  if  he 
is  not  good  enough.  Of  course,  everything  is  all  right 
if  you  find  a  buyer  of  great  ability — a  really  big  man — 
who  will  without  question,  if  told  about  this  solution, 
at  least  be  in  a  receptive  mood.  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
say  that  our  buyers  at  Macy’s  were  really  very  receptive 
from  the  start. 

Some  stores  assign  to  the  merchandise  man  an  assist¬ 
ant,  a  woman  who  watches  four  or  five  of  his  depart¬ 
ments,  then  comes  to  him  with  criticisms  or  brings  the 
fruit  of  her  observation  to  the  private  office.  That  is  a 
mistake.  In  the  first  place  the  buyer  does  not  get  actual 
assistance  in  buying.  This  merchandise  assistant  only 
comes  around  when  the  harm  is  done  and  then  of 
course,  the  buyer  defends  his  merchandise.  What  is 
necessary  is  the  addition  of  a  competent  woman  stylist 
as  assistant  to  the  buying  staff.  If  your  store  is  too 
small  to  do  that  with  each  department,  you  may,  by 
arranging  the  buying  periods,  have  one  woman  for  the 
three  or  four  yard  goods  departments.  We  send  one 
stylist  to  Europe  and  she  accompanies  the  silk,  woolen 
and  cotton  goods  buyers.  This  plan  has  worked  quite 
successfully.  If  a  woman  is  good  for  silks,  she  is  good 
for  woolens,  for  shoes,  handkerchiefs  or  any  other 
fashion  merchandise. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  value  of  the  best  possible 
service,  location,  salesclerks  and  large  assortments  well 
priced,  is  not  only  diminished  but  almost  obliterated  if 
not  accompanied  by  the  right  seLction  of  wanted 
merchandise. 

We  have  made  great  progress  in  certain  phases  of 
department  store  keeping  —  in  physical  layout,  store 


management,  controller.’s  statistics,  advertising,  employ¬ 
ment,  training  and  health  work,  but  I  believe  we  have 
uuide  very  little  progress  in  actual  buying  and  mer¬ 
chandising  methods.  For  instance,  years  ago  hiring  and 
firing  was  done  by  anyone.  Today  we  have  an  employ¬ 
ment  manager — one  who  knows  something  about  em¬ 
ployment  and  is  careful  about  the  help  and  labor  he 
buys.  In  these  things  we  have  improved  tremendously, 
but  we  have  not  improved  proportionately  in  our  buy¬ 
ing  methods. 

A  word  to  the  merchandise  men  and  department  store 
owners  who  do  their  own  merchandising.  You  must 
improve  also.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  read  and  interpret 
controller’s  figures.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  lay  out  budgets 
of  figures  for  the  buyers.  You  must  be  constructive 
and  have  vision.  You  must  keep  pace  with  the  progress 
of  the  world  and  your  consumer.  You  must  study  your 
departments.  If  you  are  supervising  fashion  depart¬ 
ments,  you  must  study,  at  least  in  a  general  way,  what 
fashion  and  good  taste  mean. 

Summary  and  Conclusion 

Individually  your  customers  may  not  have  good 
taste.  But  strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  the  aggregate  they 
will  always  buy  the  right  thing,  in  other  words,  the 
right  thing  will  sell  out  quickly.  When  you  look  at  the 
individual  customers  you  say,  “How  is  this  possible?” 
Women  seem  to  possess  an  imitative  instinct  which 
somehow  leads  them  in  the  right  direction  so  far  as 
fashion  is  concerned — and  as  I  have  just  said,  in  the 
aggregate  they  will  chose  the  correct  thing.  The  buyer’s 
inevitable  excuse  for  merchandise  of  poor  taste  and 
style,  that  “You  may  not  like  this,  but  it  sells!”  is  en¬ 
tirely  unsound. 

No,  our  buyers  have  not  improved  themselves  as 
rapidly  as  has  the  average  woman  in  the  past  twenty 
years.  If  we  are  not  careful,  if  our  fashion  depart¬ 
ments  are  not  placed  in  the  hands  of  alert  people,  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  rapid  changes  of  fashion,  they  will  not  pros¬ 
per  and  the  losses  suffered  from  heavy  markdowns 
will  not  decrease  but  increase.  We  must  remember  that 
good  taste  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion.  It  is  a  matter 
of  study  and  knowledge. 

The  great  advance  that  scientific  research  has  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  organization  of  department  stores,  the 
numerous  improvements  in  our  methods  of  employ¬ 
ment,  of  control,  of  training,  the  mechanical  perfection 
of  equipment,  the  skillfully  devised  layout,  all  these 
cannot  bring  you  the  hoped  for  results,  if  you  do  not  at 
the  same  time  apply  all  the  available  resources  of  in¬ 
formation  and  skill  to  that  much  neglected  field — 
discriminative  buying.  Remember  that  every  unsuccess¬ 
ful  piece  of  merchandise  that  leaves  your  establishment 
is  a  lasting  discredit  to  your  house ;  because,  while  your 
customer  may  not  possess  the  judgment  to  buy  the  right 
thing,  one  of  her  friends  is  sure  to  enlighten  her.  You 
will  realize  that  no  matter  by  what  avenue  of  thought 
we  approach  this  problem,  it  all  leads  in  the  same 
direction ;  today  there  is  a  crying  need  for  a  more 
enlightened  procedure  in  that  fundamental  phase  of 
store  keeping,  the  discriminating  selection  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 
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National 


ns.  QtO.  GBASAll. 
7S  RIVDtSIDt  DRIVI, 

NIV  YORI.  H.  Y. 


Typewriting  and 
Bookkeeping  Machine 


Automatic  Credit 
Balance  and  Front- 
Feed  Carriage 


The  front  feed  speeds  up  operation, 
makes  for  easier  alignment  and 
enables  operators  to  do  more  work. 

These  two  new  features  combined 
with  the  full  adding  and  typewrit¬ 
ing  keyboards,  complete  visibility 
of  all  printing  and  other  exclusive 
National  features  give  this  machine 
advantages  possible  with  no  other 
method.  Our  office  in  your  city 
will  be  glad  to  give  further  details. 


National  now  completes  the  picture 
of  a  perfected  typewriting-book¬ 
keeping  machine  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  automatic  credit  balance 
and  front-feed  carriage. 

Both  of  these  features  are  important 
to  department  store  accounting. 
Automatic  credit  balance  eliminates 
the  tedious  operations  formerly  nec¬ 
essary  and  gives  a  balance  with  one 
simple  pressure  of  a  key. 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 

DAYTON,  OHIO 
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The  Way  With  People 
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Wrappers’  Desk  Explain  that  merchan¬ 

dise  sold  is  to  be  tied  to¬ 
gether  and  placed  on  the 
W  rappers’  Desk  with 

checks  i)inned  to  string. 


Questionnaires  for  Training  Classes 
LITERATURE 

1.  What  have  you  on  literary  criticism? 

2.  What  novel  can  you  recommend  for  an  invalid? 

3.  What  are  some  interesting  essays? 

4.  What  is  your  best  collection? 

5.  What  are  some  good  plays? 

6.  What  have  you  hi  modern  ixietry? 

7.  What  is  a  good  edition  of  standard  poets? 

8.  What  collection  of  contemiiorary  poetry’  do  you 
recommend  as  being  the  best? 

9.  What  are  some  collections  of  poetry  suitable  for 
graduation,  birthday  or  Christmas  gifts? 

10.  In  what  different  editions  do  the  classics  come? 

11.  Have  you  an  Anthology  of  General  Poetry? 

12.  Please  suggest  a  volume  of  travel  poetry. 

13.  What  books  have  you  on  music? 

14.  What  books  have  you  on  art? 

15.  What  books  have  you  on  architecture? 

16.  What  books  have  you  on  radio? 

17.  What  is  the  Modern  Library? 

FICTION 

1.  What  are  some  of  your  liest  sellers? 

2.  What  new  books  have  literary  value? 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  new  mystery  stories? 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  new  adventure  stories? 

5.  What  are  the  new  western  stories? 

6.  What  is  a  new  problem  story’? 

7.  What  are  the  new  humorous  stories? 

8.  What  have  you  in  War  stories? 

9.  What  can  you  suggest  for  an  elderly  woman? 

10.  What  can  you  suggest  for  an  elderly  man? 

11.  For  a  young  girl? 

12.  For  a  sick  i^erson? 

13.  For  one  going  abroad? 

13.  What  have  you  that  is  light  and  cheerful? 

15.  What  have  you  in  historical  novels? 

16.  What  have  you  good  in  detective  stories? 

17.  What  have  you  in  an  English  story? 

18.  Has  Harold  Bell  Wright  a  new  book  this  year? 

19.  What  is  reprint  fiction? 

20.  What  have  you  worthwhile  in  rei)rint  fiction? 

CHILDREN’S  BOOKS 

1.  What  book  have  you  for  babies? 

2.  What  books  have  you  for  children  two  and  three 
years  old? 

3.  What  books  have  you  for  children  five  years 

old? 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  latest  books  for  a  girl  or 
boy  from  10  to  14? 


5.  What  books  should  be  recommended  tor  a  child  I 
who  has  had  Mother  Goose? 

In  prose? 

In  poetry? 

6.  What  is  a  good  mystery  story  for  young  girls? 

7.  What  can  you  suggest  for  a  child  who  is  just 
beginning  to  read? 

8.  Are  rag  books  washable? 

9.  What  do  you  suggest  for  children  from  6  to  10? 

10.  What  are  the  best  fairy  tales? 

11.  What  classics,  in  large  print,  do  you  have  for 
children  ? 

12.  What  travel  books  for  children  do  you  have? 

13.  Have  you  “Alice  in  Wonderland’’  with  original 
illustrations  ? 

14.  What  editions  and  prices  of  “Mother  Goose”  have 
you? 

15.  What  are  some  of  the  classics  for  boys  and  girls? 

16.  What  have  you  in  Bible  Stories? 

17.  Give  the  series  of  books  that  are  similar,  so  that 
if  out  of  one  series,  the  other  could  be  suggested. 

18.  What  do  you  have  in  Aviation  for  boys  ten  years 
old? 

19.  What  do  you  have  in  historical  stories  for  chil¬ 
dren  8  to  12  years  of  age? 

20.  What  animal  stories  do  you  have  for  children 
from  4  to  12  years  of  age? 

21.  What  are  some  of  the  new  books  for  children? 

22.  What  series  do  you  consider  good  for  a  girl  of 
ten  years? 

23.  What  series  do  you  have  for  children  five  to  ten 
years  of  age? 

24.  What  can  you  suggest  for  a  high  school  girl? 

25.  I  want  a  cheerful  Ijook  for  a  child  in  the  hospital. 
Will  you  suggest  something? 

26.  What  mystery  stories  do  you  have  for  Ixjys  from 
10  to  14? 

27.  What  mysterv  stories  do  vou  have  for  girls  from 
10  to  14? 

28.  Do  you  carry  school  edition  of  Lucy  Fitch  Per¬ 
kins’  books? 

29.  What  editions  do  vou  have  of  "Child’s  Garden  of 
Verse?” 

.30.  What  Bibles  do  you  have  for  children? 

TRAVEL  —  BIOGRAPHY  —  REFERENCE 

1.  What  is  the  outstanding  biography  of  the  year? 

2.  What  adventurous  biography  can  you  recommend 
for  a  man? 

3.  What  biographies  of  Lincoln  have  you? 

4.  What  are  a  few  other  outstanding  biographies? 

5.  What  biography  would  you  suggest  as  b^ing  par¬ 
ticularly  good  for  a  young  person? 

6.  What  books  have  you  in  foreign  languages? 

7.  What  is  the  best  edition  of  Webster’s  dictionary’ 

8.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  Funk  and 
Wagnall’s  and  Webster’s  dictionary? 

9.  What  is  the  most  complete  abridged  dictionary? 

10.  What  are  some  good  books  of  synonyms? 

11.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  Thesaurus  and 
the  Treasury  of  Words? 
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Low  in  price . . . 
Fast  in  operation 


UST  PRICE 


TEN  COLUMN  CAPAOTY 


BURROUGHS  ELECTRIC  CALCULATOR 


Burroughs  Electric  Calculator  provides  features  of 
advantage  that  make  it  an  exceptionally  wise  and  eco¬ 
nomical  investment _ Elearic  operation  makes  it  fast. 

Operators  say  that  its  light,  uniform  key  touch  makes  it 
easy  to  operate  and  reduces  fatigue.  Owners  know  that 
it  greatly  increases  production  per  operator. . .  .  Call  the 
local  Burroughs  office  and  ask  for  a  demonstration. 
BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Hand  operated  models  may  be 
purchased  in  totaling  capacities 
of  six,  ten  or  fourteen  columns. 
Machine  illustrated — six 
column  capacity— priced  at  Ovr 
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12.  What  is  a  good  encyclopedia  for  young  people? 

13.  What  is  a  good  book  of  quotations? 

14.  Which  cook  books  do  you  recommend? 

15.  Which  do  you  consider  your  best  cook  book? 

16.  Which  one  do  you  sell  most? 

17.  What  have  you  that  gives  small  portions? 

18.  What  book  have  you  that  could  be  given  a  maid 
to  teach  her  correct  table  service  and  proper  dress  ? 

19.  What  is  the  most  authoritative  book  on  Etiquette? 

20.  What  have  you  on  Washington  etiquette? 

21.  Is  a  globe  as  useful  as  an  atlas? 

22.  What  is  the  book  of  the  month? 

23.  Have  you  any  first,  limited,  or  signed  editions? 

24.  What  is  the  best  book  on  Contract  Bridge? 

25.  What  books  have  you  on  birds? 

26.  What  books  have  you  on  flowers? 

27.  What  books  have  you  on  animals? 

28.  What  is  the  difference  between  Well’s  “Outline  of 
History’’  and  Van  Loon’s  “Story  of  Mankind?” 

29.  W’hat  is  a  good  popular  science  book? 

30.  What  is  a  good  astronomy  for  the  amateur? 

31.  Can  you  recommend  a  good  book  on  evolution? 

32.  What  are  some  of  the  new  books  of  travel? 

33.  What  have  you  on  American  history? 

34.  What  are  some  good  general  guide  books  to 
Europe  ? 

35.  Which  one  is  considered  the  best? 

36.  What  are  good  guides  to  different  countries  or 
cities  ? 

37.  What  are  some  good  books  on  Paris? 

38.  What  have  you  on  Canada? 

39.  What  is  a  good  book  on  travel  to  give  a  man? 

40.  What  have  you  on  the  West? 

41.  What  have  you  in  a  book  of  travel  for  a  south¬ 
erner  ? 

42.  What  have  you  on  New  York,  New  England, 
Washington,  Italy,  Asia,  England,  Africa? 

BIBLES  AND  RELIGIOUS  BOOKS 

Note:  Salespeople  are  given  questions  and  answers 
for  this  section. 

1.  What  books  will  help  in  preparing  a  Sunday 
School  Lesson? 

Peloulet’s  Notes 

Tarbell’s  Teacher’s  Guide 

Snowden’s  Notes  in  the  International  Lessons 

Torrey’s  “The  Gist  of  the  Lesson”.  (Pocket 

size) 

2.  What  is  a  reference  Bible? 

A  Bible  having  all  references  in  the  Bible  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  Text,  listed  on  the  page. 

3.  What  is  a  Teacher’s  Bible? 

A  Bible  with  a  concordance  and  a  dictionary 
in  the  back. 

4.  What  is  a  scholar’s  Bible? 

A  Bible  with  maps,  questions  and  answers  in 
the  back. 

5.  What  is  a  red  letter  Bible? 

This  is  a  Bible  in  which  the  words  of  Christ 
are  printed  in  red  type. 


6.  Why  is  all  the -red  printing  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  ? 

7.  Do  you  ever  find  the  red  type  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment? 

In  some  Bibles  the  promises  as  to  the  coming 
of  Christ  are  printed  in  red,  or  otherwise 
marked  ? 

8.  Do  you  have  an  Episcopal  Prayer  and  Hymnal 
bound  together? 

Yes,  this  is  generally  what  is  meant  when  a 
Prayer  Book  is  requested.  We  do  have  the 
Prayer  Book  separate. 

9.  What  is  a  King  James  Bible? 

This  is  the  revision  made  in  1611,  and  generally 
referred  to  as  the  Bible. 

10.  What  is  the  American  Standard  Revised? 

This  is  the  revision  made  25  years  ago  and  called 
the  revised  edition.  The  King  James  is  in  verse, 
while  in  the  revised  the  text  is  arranged  in 
paragraphs.  This  is  a  superficial  difference,  but 
one  readily  noticed,  and  therefore  an  easy  way 
to  distinguish  the  two  revisions.  Usually  a  cus¬ 
tomer  wishing  the  American  revision  asks  for 
it.  It  is  always  best  to  show  the  King  James 
and  say  nothing  about  the  American  revision, 
unless  it  is  called  for.  We  do  not  carry  it  right 
now. 

11.  What  is  a  divinity  circuit? 

An  overlapping  edge.  People  often  ask  for  an 
Oxford  Bible  when  they  really  want  a  Bible 
with  a  divinity  circuit. 

12.  What  are  the  most  famous  makes  of  Bibles? 

The  Oxford,  Pott,  and  the  Nelson  Bibles. 

13.  What  is  a  black  face  type? 

This  is  a  type  with  a  broad  face,  making  a  very 
black  letter. 

14.  In  what  leathers  are  Bibles  bound? 

Morocco,  Levant,  Seal,  Pin  Seal.  There  arc 
also  imitation  leathers. 

15.  I  want  a  small  book  with  large  type. 

There  are  certain  editions  which  have  the  larg¬ 
est  type  possible  in  a  small  book.  Ask  the  spon¬ 
sor  to  show  you  these,  and  explain  why  a  small 
Bible  cannot  have  larger  type. 

16.  What  is  the  best  book  for  daily  Bible  readings? 

17.  What  have  you  in  a  small  religious  gift  book? 

18.  Can  you  suggest  a  short  worthwhile  book  of  a 
religious  type? 

19.  Suggest  a  worthwhile  book  that  deals  with  morals. 

20.  What  is  the  difference  in  a  Protestant  and  a 
Catholic  Bible? 

The  Catholic,  or  Douay  Version,  is  an  older 
Bible  than  our  present  Protestant  Bible,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Douay,  and  used  only  in  Catholic 
churches. 

21.  What  is  the  Runner’s  Bible? 

This  is  a  small  book  with  some  texts  from  the 
Bible  suitable  for  travelers.  Text  is  taken  from 
the  verse,  “He  who  runs  may  read.” 

22.  Suggest  an  appropriate  book  for  a  nun. 

Any  books  written  by  Gilbert  Chesterton. 
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23.  Wh.it  is  the  difference  between  India  and  Rice 
paper  in  Bibles? 

India  is  a  thinner,  more  expensive  paper.  By 
using  this  you  can  have  larger  type  in  a  smaller 
Bible.  Rice  paper  is  thicker.  Some  people  pre¬ 
fer  this  as  the  type  does  not  show  through  the 
paper  on  the  opposite  page. 

24.  Do  you  have  Bibles  rebound? 

Ves,  we  send  them  out  as  a  special  service  lo 
our  customers. 

25.  W'hat  Bible  do  you  have  for  children? 

Nelson  Text  Bible  with  illustrations.  Also  Bible 
story  book.  Hurlburts,  etc. 

26.  Do  you  carr}'  the  Oxford  Bible? 

Yes,  all  grades  and  prices. 

27.  \^"hat  Bibles  do  you  carry? 

Oxford,  Cambridge,  Nelson,  Holman,  King 
James’  Version  only. 

28.  What  devotional  books  do  you  carry? 

“Cod’s  Minute,’’  “Daily  Strength  for  Daily 
Needs,”  “As  a  Man  Thinketh,”  “Greatest  Thing 
in  the  World,”  etc, 

29.  Do  you  have  the  separate  Prayer  and  Hvmnal.^ 

The  new  Prayer  and  Hymnals  are  only  pub¬ 
lished  one  way — both  in  the  same  volume. 

30.  What  books  on  the  Life  of  Christ  do  you  have? 

Papini’s  “Life  of  Christ”;  Renan’s  “Life  of 
Christ”;  Patterson  Smyth’s  “People’s  Life  of 
Christ.” 

31.  Do  you  have  testaments  in  large  type  and  at  what 
price? 

We  have  testaments  in  large  type  ranging  in 
price  from  $1.00  to  $2.50. 

32.  What  Red  Lettered  Testament  pocket  size  do  you 
have  ? 

Holman.  Cambridge,  and  Nelson  publish  these 
ranging  in  price  from  35c  to  $2.50. 

33.  What  inexpensive  Bibles  do  you  have  for  school 
use? 

Cloth  editions  at  $1.00;  leather  at  $2.00  and 
$2.50. 


Miss  Case  in  Lynchburg 

Miss  Celia  R.  Case,  traveling  educational  di¬ 
rector  of  this  Association  is  now  spending  a  few 
weeks  in  Lynchburg.  The  C.  M,  Guggenheimer 
and  The  J.  R.  Millner  Companies  have  engaged 
Miss  Case  to  give  intensive  salesmanship  courses. 
Although  Miss  Case’s  course  is  planned  primarily 
for  salespeople,  buyers  and  floormanagers  often 
attend  the  meetings. 

Problems  met  in  selling,  such  as  what  customers 
expect  of  the  salespeople,  meeting  the  customer, 
knowledge  of  merchandise  and  the  solving  of 
specific  situations  are  discussed.  Besides  the 
^oup  work,  Miss  Case  follows  up  her  instruc¬ 
tions  by  service  shopping  and  individual  attention 
where  necessary.  Miss  Case  also  gives  advice 
on  the  various  personnel  problems  of  the  stores. 


CALL 
F  O  R 


Browm 


Time  and  again  I  am  called  to  help  arrange 


schedules  and  tours 


make  reservations 


.  .  .  provide  all  the  extras  in  rooms  and 
service  that  give  added  comfort  to  guests. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  extra  convenience 
.  .  .  some  point  of  comfort  .  .  ,  some 
method  of  .service  .  .  .  that  will  particularly 
please  you.  Won't  you  call  me  personally  or 
come  in  and  let  me  know?  I  have  already 
arranged  for  R.  C.  A.  Radios  in  every  room. 

Rates 

Single,  $2.00 
Double,  $3.00 

Special  W eekly  Rates 


Managing  Director 


1  M  E  9 


43rd  STREET,  WEST  OF  BROADWAY 

RCA  Radio  in  Every  Room 
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Insiilious  Features  of  the  Kentucky  Sales  Tiijc  Law 

(Continued  from  page  661) 


In  Ohio,  for  example,  where  a  law  patterned  after 
the  Indiana  measure  was  under  serious  consideration  a 
few  months  ajjo,  it  was  estimated  that  the  gross  annual 
return  from  this  source  would  he  less  than  $(iOO,(XX) 
per  year.  This  is  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket  in  a  state 
where  local  government  costs  nearly  half  a  billion. 
In  Ohio  the  legislators  chose  in  preference  a  tax  on 
cigarettes,  which  will  produce  almost  ten  times  as 
many  tax  dollars  as  the  proposed  chain  store  measure. 

Revenue  Very  Small 

In  other  words,  about  all  these  chain  store  taxes 
serve  to  do  is  to  center  the  attention  of  our  tax  si)end- 
ers  ui)on  the  retail  store  as  a  lucrative  new  source 
of  tax  revenue. 

The  graduated  general  sales  tax,  or  even  a  tlat  retail 
sales  tax  on  all  transactions  within  the  state,  is  a 
horse  of  entirely  different  color,  and  legislators,  alert 
where  money-to-spend  is  involved,  (piickly  spot  the 
difference. 

Referring  to  the  Ohio  situation  again :  Whereas  a 
chain  store  tax  of  the  Indiana  type  would  have  pro¬ 
duced  new  revenues  of  only  about  $600,000  i)er  year, 
a  graduated  sales  tax  of  the  Kentucky  type  would 
have  produced  many  millions.  We  have  a  number 
of  department  stores  in  Ohio  which,  under  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  law,  would  be  additionally  assessed  from 
$100,000  per  year  to  nearly  $350,000.  In  the  New 
York  metropohtan  district,  if  the  Kentucky  plan  were 
adopted  at  Albany,  the  added  assessment  on  several 
stores  would  run  up  to  $1,000,000  annually.  Even  the 
chains  would  jray  far  more  heavily  under  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  type  of  taxation  than  under  the  Indiana  plan. 
In  Ohio,  one  prominent  chain  with  approximately  50 
stores,  would  have  been  caught  for  $1,250  on  the 
Indiana  basis,  and  nearly  $400,000  per  year  under 
the  Kentucky  system. 

The  insidious  feature  of  the  Kentucky  plan  is  the 
graduation  of  the  rates  and  their  adjustment  to  retail 
volume.  Under  the  Kentucky  law,  stores  which  do 
less  than  $400,000  per  year,  and  this,  of  course,  covers 
numerically  the  great  hulk  of  stores  in  the  state,  are 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  only  l/20th  of  1  per  cent  on 
their  sales.  In  the  average  small  store  doing  from 
$25,000  to  $75,000  per  year,  this  amounts  to  a  very 
few  dollars.  Under  the  Kentucky  system  even  this  is 


wiped  out  by  the  fact  that  general  sales  tax  payments 
may  be  offset  by  local  license  fees.  .\s  a  result,  under 
tlie  Kentucky  law,  hundreds  of  small  stores  will  not 
pay  a  penny  of  tax  by  reason  of  the  new  act.  t'onse- 
quently  today,  in  Kentucky,  you  will  find  many  small 
store  keepers  who  are  entirely  complacent  about  the 
new  measure,  and  others  who  applauded  it  vigorously. 

Even  if  a  tlat  tax  of  1  jier  cent  were  levied  on  all 
retail  transactions,  the  small  shop-keeper  probably 
would  escape  without  much  harm.  With  tens  of 
thousands  of  these  operations,  it  would  he  almost  im- 
liossihle  for  any  state  to  collect  an  appreciable  portion 
of  the  ta.x  from  the  smallest  operators.  As  in  all  other 
public  affairs,  they  would  center  their  attention  on  the 
Itirge  stores  where  evasion  would  lie  comparatively 
difficult. 

It  can  he  seen  readily  by  anyone  who  understands 
the  mechanics  of  government,  and  particularly  of 
state  and  local  government,  that  the  tendency  to  Ie\7 
special  taxes  on  the  chain  stores  is  therefore  danger¬ 
ous.  In  Indiana,  where  new  sources  of  revenue  must 
he  found,  before  many  years  elapse  the  tax  spenders 
will  be  completely  dissatisfied  w  th  the  revenues  de¬ 
rived  from  their  present  chain  store  levies.  A  little 
figuring  as  to  how  it  might  lie  shifted  to  the  Kentucky 
l)asis,  will  he  e.xceedingly  threatening  to  the  large 
stores  in  the  Hoosier  state. 

If  the  retail  merchants  of  this  country  are  to  avoid 
the  role  of  tax  collector  in  the  future,  it  would  he  well 
worth-while  to  join  in  checking  every  type  of  i)ro- 
posed  new  ta.x  which  is  based  upon  any  kind  of  retail 
transactions. 

Wheti  yoit  remember  that  practically  every  state  in 
the  country  today  is  faced  with  the  problem  «)f  bolster¬ 
ing  its  revenues  to  offset  the  declining  property  tax 
income,  the  serious  situation  which  will  develop  if  the 
.Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upholds  the 
Kentucky  i)lan  of  graduated  sales  taxing  may  lx- 
readily  understood.  A  number  of  states  will  face  this 
problem  early  in  1932.  Practically  all  state  legislatures 
will  be  in  session  in  1933.  Except  in  those  which  have 
adopted  the  sane  alternative  of  taxing  incomes  as  a 
method  of  raising  the  necessary  supplemental  revenue, 
the  tendency  to  spread  the  base  of  the  tax  to  collect 
it  through  the  larger  retail  operators  is  almost  in¬ 
evitable. 


W.4RN1NG 


The  following  communication  has  been  received  from 
a  member  and  is  being  published  in  order  that  other 
stores  may  be  on  their  guard. 

“It  may  be  of  interest  to  fellow  members  of  the 
y\ssociation,  as  well  as  the  public  at  large  to  know 
that  there  is  a  new  game  being  worked,  as  follows : 

A  woman  will  come  into  a  store  and  make  a  purchase, 
then  ask  if  you  will  cash  a  check,  stating  that  they  are 
on  a  trip  and  have  had  an  accident  with  their  car  which 
has  taken  all  of  the  cash  which  they  had  with  them, 
and  that  they  are  on  their  way  home.  She  showed  us 
a  bank  book  showing  a  balance  of  $700  and  also  auto 
license  in  the  name  of  A.  R.  Rice.  We  took  a  chance 


on  the  check,  and  it  has  been  returned  to  us  marked 
“account  closed.” 

We  had  our  hank  write  to  the  hank  in  Cleveland 
asking  if  these  people  lived  there,  and  they  have  ad¬ 
vised  that  their  last  address  was  Cleveland,  but  that 
they  have  left  there  some  time  ago.  and  the  where¬ 
abouts  is  unknown.  They  also  state  that  this  game  has 
been  worked  by  them  in  several  states.  In  our  case  the 
man  did  not  come  in  the  store. 

The  woman  is  not  particularly  attractive,  but  the 
writer  would  judge  about  30  or  35  years  old,  rather 
honest  looking,  middle  class,  very  deliberate  about 
])ricing  things  and  apparently  in  no  hurry.” 


1 


r 


Constructive  Auditing 


waste  may  be  eliminated,  and  pitfalls  avoided. 

Of  course,  every  audit  should  be  a  Detailed 
Audit  But  whether  it  be  Detailed,  Semi- 
Detailed  or  Balance  Sheet,  it  can,  and 
should  be  made  to,  serve  as  the  basis,  not 
only  of  the  financial  report,  but  also  for 
constructive  help. 

With  the  business  man’s  appreciative  un¬ 
derstanding  of  this  help,  and  the  cooperation 
of  progressive  Public  Accountants,  Audit¬ 
ing  becomes  Constructive  and  offers  its 
greatest  value. 


An  independent  audit  is  to  be  regarded 
always  as  the  means  to  valuable  advice 
from  the  auditor  or  auditing  firm. 

Too  often,  auditing  service  ends  with  the 
report  of  the  financial  condition  of  (name) 
as  of  (date). 

Auditors  should  be  equipped — and  should  be 
employed — to  offer  recommendations  in  con¬ 
nection  with  method,  policies,  financing,  etc.; 
to  furnish  comparative  statistics  intelligently 
prepared;  to  point  out  how  mistakes  and 


ERNST  &  ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS-SYSTEM  SERVICE 


LOS  ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE 
MEMPHIS 
MIAMI 

MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW  ORLEANS 


AKRON 

ATLANTA 

BALTIMORE 

UtRMINGHAI 

BOSTON 

BUFFALO 

CANTON 


CHICAGO 

CINCINNATI 

CLEVELAND 

COLUMBUS 

DALLAS 

DAVENPORT 

DAYTON 


DENVER 

DETROIT 

ERIE 

FORT  WAYNE 
FORT  WORTH 
GRAND  RAPIDS 
HARTFORD 
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Merchandising  Notes 
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A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  study  this  prob¬ 
lem  and  to  make  definite  recommendations  for  its 
solution  at  the  next  meeting. 

There  was  a  general  feeling  at  the  meeting  that  by 
wholehearted  cooperation  l;etween  manufacturer  and 
retailer,  a  great  number  of  the  malpractices  of  the 
linen  industry  could  he  corrected  by  the  trade  itself. 


Wool  Content  in  Blankets 

At  a  meeting  between  wool  manufacturers  and  rej)- 
resentatives  of  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Division 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  (ioods  .Association,  held  at 
the  Hotel  McAlpin  (October  7th)  to  discuss  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  "How  the  Wool  Content  in  Blankets  Should 
be  Stated  so  as  Best  to  Protect  the  Interests  of  the 
Manufacturer,  Retailer,  and  Customer”,  definite 
recommendation  was  approved  that  the  wool  content 
of  blankets  be  labelled  as  follows : 

“No  blanket  containing  less  that  10(f.  wool 
shall  carry  the  word  ‘wool’  in  any  form; 
blankets  containing  between  10%  and  20% 

(in  the  finished  blanket)  must  be  labelled  ‘not 
less  than  10%  wool’ ;  blankets  containing  wool 
between  20%  and  30'  «  must  be  labelled  ‘not 


less  than  20%  wool’,  etc.,  up  to  00%  to  08%. 
Above  98%  the  blankets  will  be  labelled  ‘all 
wool’.  This  recommendation  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  National  Retail  Dry  (joods 
.Association  for  their  official  action  and  is  to 
go  into  effect  not  later  than  January  first." 

riiis  action  reaffi.ms  in  part  the  recommendation  of 
the  National  Better  Business  Bureau  of  two  or  three- 
years  ago  that  the  appro.ximate  percentage  of  wool 
e'ontent  be  stated  lor  the  info.mation  of  the  retailer 
and  customer.  It  defines  "approx. mate”  and  gives  the 
necessary  tolerance  or  leeway  for  stating  the  iK-rcentage 
oi  wool  content  of  "part  wool”  b.ankets;  it  prevents 
the  use  of  part  wool  without  some  form  of  ([ualifica- 
t.on,  and  it  eliminates  ent.rely  ti  e  use  of  the  term 
"wool”  in  describing  blankets  with  less  than  10% 
wool  content. 

1  Here  was  a  general  feeiing  at  the  meeting  that 
this  recommendation  was  one  of  the  most  forward  and 
most  jiractical  steps  that  has  ever  been  taken  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  wool  blanket  industry. 

This  recommendation  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of  Commerce,  ask¬ 
ing  their  co-jp.:ration  m  establishing  a  commercial 
standard  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  lie 
put  into  effect  within  the  ne.xt  few  months. 
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The  Controller  s  Forum 

{Continued  from  page  664) 


reducing  the  occupancy  charge  through  reducing  the 
amount  of  total  space  (floor  or  warehouse)  and/or 
using  less  costly  space  for  the  department ;  valued  floor 
space  being  the  accepted  basis  of  prorating  the  Fixed 
Plant  and  Equipment  subdivision  of  Total  Occupancy. 

A  comparison  of  age  of  stocks  of  the  profitable  de¬ 
partments  and  the  non-profitable  ones,  shows  up  de¬ 
cidedly  in  favor  of  the  former.  At  the  closing  of  the 
year,  58%  of  the  inventory  of  the  typical  profitable 
department  was  less  than  six  months  old,  and  4% 
was  in  stock  over  18  months.  Contrast  this  with  the 
median  figfures  (in  determining  which  the  profitable 
departments  were  a  factor)  of  44.2%  and  14.6%, 
and  we  begin  to  see  a  possible  relationship  between  the 
high  occupancy  costs  and  old  stocks  of  the  non-profit¬ 
able  departments. 

Low  turnover,  high  percentage  of  old  stocks  and 
high  occupancy  charges  are  all  definitely  related.  In 
the  case  of  the  profitable  departments,  the  figure  on 
turnover  was  2.8%,  the  median  figure  1.9%.  Group¬ 
ing  these  factors  together  presents  an  interesting 
picture. 


Number 

%of 

%  of 

Total 

of 

Stock 

Stock 

Occupancy 

Stock 

under  6 

oz'er  18 

Cost  % 
to  Sales 

Turns 

Mos. 

Mos. 

Average  Profitable 

Store  2.8 

58.0 

4.0 

6.0 

Median  Figure  (all 

stores  included)  1.9 

44.2 

14.6 

9.2 

Another  fact  which  our  study  brings  out  is  that  in 
this  group  the  profitable  departments  spent,  on  the 
average,  5%  for  Total  Publicity;  the  median  figure 
for  all  stores  was  6.2%.  Similarly,  the  selling  salaries 
for  the  profitable  departments  was  5%,  the  median 
figure  6.9%. 

These  facts  are  presented  to  show  some  of  the  more 
important  expense  figures,  contrasted  between  profit¬ 
able  and  median  performance,  in  the  hope  that  store 
executives  may  find  through  the  medium  of  the  figures 
a  new  approach  t©  the  problem  of  obtaining  better 
results  in  this  department. 

GROUP  III  STORES  (VOL.  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000) 

In  this  group  of  stores,  only  25%  reported  profit¬ 
able  results  from  1930  operations  of  furniture  depart¬ 
ments.  These  gains  ranged  up  to  9.5%  of  sales. 
Losses  reported  ranged  to  2.4%.  The  following  table, 
which  shows  comparisons  of  g^ross  margin,  total  ex¬ 
pense,  and  results  for  the  department  obtaining 
greatest  gain,  the  one  sustaining  largest  loss,  and  the 
median  figures,  indicates  wide  variances: 


Gross  Margin 

T otal  F..rpc;isc 

Result 

% 

% 

% 

“Highest  Gain” 

Store 

38.5% 

29.0% 

9.5%  gain 

Median 

34.8 

41.3 

6.5  loss 

“Largest  Loss” 

Store 

33.6 

58.0 

24.4  loss 

The  gross  margin  for  the  profitable  departments 
ranged  from  33.8%  to  40.5%,  and  total  expense  from 
29.0%  to  38.5%.  Considering  that  70%  of  the  de¬ 
partments  of  this  group  could  not  operate  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  ratio  as  low  as  35.9%  (the  highest  reported  by 


a  profitable  department)  and,  further,  that  the  median 
expense  figure  41.3%  was  so  far  above  the  highest 
of  any  of  the  profitable  departments,  it  might  be  safe¬ 
ly  concluded  that  future  profits  for  the  large  majority 
of  departments  must  come  from  higher  gross  margin 
as  well  as  from  expense  reduction.  This  gross  margin 
figure  would  be  somewhere  about  midway  in  the  range 
of  the  profitable  group,  33.8%  to  40.5%,  and  might 
approximate  the  average  of  the  median  expense  figures 
for  the  past  three  years,  37.3%.  In  both  1928  and 
1929  the  gross  margins  reported  in  this  group  were 
35.9%  and  34.0%  respectively,  but  in  each  year  total 
expense  figures  were  higher,  the  typical  department 
sustaining  a  loss.  There  is  no  denying  that  a  median 
expense  ratio  of  41.3%  is  too  high,  in  view  of  36.9% 
for  1929.  A  reduction  to  a  figure  of  about  37.3% 
would  not  appear  impossible  of  attainment  by  the 
average  store,  and  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  gross 
margin,  to  at  least  the  same  figure,  from  34.8%  would 
produce  a  more  favorable  operating  result.  To  point 
out  where  expenses  may  be  reduced  by  the  average 
store  is  the  aim  of  that  which  follows. 

Possible  Methods  of  Expense  Reduction 
Administration  expense  does  not  offer  very  wide 
possibilities  for  reduction.  Most  of  the  charges  vary 


FIGURE  NO.  Ill 

Furniture  Department  Operations  in  Volume-Group  111 
Total  Store  Volume  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000 


The  heavy  lines  outline  the  broad  field  of  operation  of  all 
reporting  stores.  The  horizontal  lines  indicate  the  range  of 
gross  margin  and  the  vertical  that  of  total  expense.  This  field 
was  limited  by  the  range  of  gross  margin  24.3%  to  40.5%  of 
sales  and  total  expense  29.0%  to  54.0%  of  sales.  The  diagonal 
separates  the  profitable  from  the  unprofitable  field  of  opera¬ 
tion.  The  shaded  portion  represents  the  area  of  the  profitable 
field  to  which  the  actual,  profitable  operations  were  confined. 
This  was  limited  by  gross  margin  33.8%  to  40.5%  and  total 
expense  29.0%  to  38.5%.  X  marks  the  median  performance, 
.34.8%  gross  margin  and  41.3%  total  expense. 


ji 
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Over  100,000  charge  accounts, 

yet  fingertip  control  of  Collections 
and  Credit  Extension  in  all 
doubtful  cases  .  .  . 


1 

I 

I 

I 

i 


^WAYS  ALERT  to  more  efficient  operating  records,  the 
management  of  Kaufmann’s  prominent  Pittsburgh  department 
store  recently  installed  a  Kardex  Collection  and  Credit  "Refer” 
Record.  A  constant  growth  of  business  signalized  by  the  advent 
of  the  one-hundred-thousandth  charge  account  warned  Kaufmann 
executives  of  increased  pressure  on  the  credit  and  collection 
departments.  Closer .  control  of  credit  extensions  was  advisable. 
Greater  efficiency  in  collection  follow-up  became  imperative. 


Kardex  Collection  and  Credit  ^ Refer”  Record 
Introduces  Signalized  Control 


of  Kardex  warning  signals,  collections  have  quickened 
and  as  the  number  of  delinquents  decreased,  a  healthy 
growth  in  sales  followed.  By  housing  complete  credit 
information  in  a  compact  operating  record,  Kardex  ren¬ 
ders  speedier  service  to  the  customer  and  an  economi¬ 
cal  service  to  the  store. 

Posting  procedure  completed  in  few  days 
frees  bookkeepers  from  further 
interference 

After  the  monthly  statements  have  been  mailed,  Kauf¬ 
mann’s  bookkeepers  post  end-of-month  balances  from 
the  ledger  to  the  Kardex  Record.  The  entire  procedure  is  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  spare  hours  of  the  first  five  days  of  the  month.  For 
the  balance  of  the  month,  the  bookkeepers  are  not  molested  at 
any  time  by  interruptions  for  collection  or  credit  "refer”  purposes. 


Kardex  is  ideal  for  retailers  large  or  small 


The  Kardex  Collection  and  Credit  "Refer”  Record  is  profitably 
and  successfully  serving  its  two-fold  purpose  on  Kaufmann’s 
accounts  now  exceeding  100,000.  It  will  function  with  equal  speed 
and  economy  in  your  establishment  regardless  of  its  size  or  busi¬ 
ness  volume.  Investigate  its  merits  further.  Mail  the  coupon  now! 
Kardex  Division,  Remington  Rand  Business  Service,  Buffalo, N.Y. 


Today,  this  modern  Kardex  operating  record  is  playing  its  profit¬ 
able  dual  role  with  multiple  efficiency.  Fingertip  control  of  credit 
extensions  in  doubtful  cases  has  resulted  in  a  considerable  re¬ 
daction  of  bad  debts.  Thru  intelligent,  timely  follow-up  by  means 


Remington  Rand 


I  am  interested  in  the  Kardex  Combined  Collection  and  Credit  "Refer”  Record. 


N.  R.  D.  G  A.-n 


Name _ 

Firm _ 

Address^ 
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with  transaction  volume  or  dollar  sales  volume. 
Occupancy  costs  are  controllable  to  a  large  degree  and 
are  affected  by  stock  turn,  annual  sales  per  square 
foot,  and  age  of  stocks.  Under  all  of  these  captions 
the  average  figure  for  the  profitable  group  is  more 
favorable  than  the  median  figure.  Note  the  following 
table : 


Total 

()ccut>ancy  .-liinual  %  of  %  of 

Costs  Sales  Stock  Stock 

%  to  per  tinder  under 

Sales  Turnover  Sq.  ft.  6Mos.  18.t/oj. 

••VveraRe  of  Profitable 

Departments  6.3%  3.9%  $16.40  56.0%  6.6% 

Median  Figure  11.8  2.2  10.00  48.3  15.3 

Total  occupancy  charges  may  Ite  reduced  by  several 
methods.  An  increased  volume  without  increase  of 
stock  or  space  will  reduce  occupancy  and  improve 
turnover.  A  decrease  of  stock  with  stationery  volume 
and  decrease  of  space  will  bring  about  similar  results. 
An  increase  in  the  annual  sales  per  square  foot, 
through  trading  upward  or  reducing  space,  will  reduce 
total  occupancy.  A  decrease  in  the  amount  of  old  mer¬ 
chandise  will  usually  increase  turnover,  frequently  re¬ 
duce  space,  and  lower  occupancy  costs.  Finally,  the 
<lepartment  may  be  moved  in  some  cases  to  another 
less  valuable  section  of  the  store,  without  jeopardizing 
volume.  W'hile  we  have  confined  our  remarks  to  the 
rent  phase  of  occupancy,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
savings  may  doubtless  be  affected  in  operating  and 
housekeeping  charges  for  this  department,  by  many 
stores. 

Selling  salaries  in  the  profitable  departments  varied 
from  4.4%  to  6.3%,  with  an  average  of  5.4%.  com¬ 
pared  with  the  median  of  5.8%.  There  was  similarly 
only  a  slight  variance  betwen  the  average  total  selling 
expense.  10.2%,  of  the  profitable  departments,  and  the 
median  figure.  10.9%.  Selling  salaries  may  be  defin¬ 
itely  controlled,  in  view  of  the  general  employment 
of  the  “commission  only”  plan  as  the  method  of  com¬ 
pensation  of  salespeople  in  this  department. 

Returning  to  what  we  have  said  above,  indicating 
that  a  higher  gross  margin  is  required  for  the  average 
department  in  this  volume  group  to  make  a  profit  in 
the  furniture  department,  the  following  comparison 
would  seem  to  bear  out  our  contention : 

One  practice  that  has  been  widely  adopted  in  the 
operation  of  the  furniture  dej)artment  is  the  setting  up 
of  several  model  rooms.  We  do  not  question  the  value 
of  such  displays  as  selling  media,  but  suggest  that 
stores  having  a  high  occu|)ancy  cost  weigh  carefully  the 
selling  value  of  the  number  of  these  rooms  they  have 
established  against  the  saving  in  occupancy  cost  that 
would  ensue  by  eliminating  some  of  these  displays. 

Initial  Markup  MarkdmvnVc  Gross  Margin  % 
%  to  Sales  to  Sales 

Average  Profitable 

Department  42.9  8.4  38.2 

Median  Figure  41.0  10.8  34.8 

These  figures  are  shown  merely  to  provide  additional 
data  for  the  planning  of  merchandising  operations  for 
this  department. 

The  results  of  furniture  department  operations  in 
a  group  of  stores  of  this  volume  over  a  pteriod  of  three 
“  years  shows : 


Percentage  reportingj^rofit  for  all  three  years  16% 

“  ■■  .  “  ■■  at  least  two  years  24% 

"  ■■  “  “  at  least  one  year  527c 

“  “  Loss  “  three  years  487o 


Average  figures  over  a  three  year  period  are: 

Initial  Markup  Markdown  Gross  Margin 


Departments  reporting 

% 

%  to  Sales 

%  to  Sales 

Profits  for  three  yrs. 
Departments  reporting 

44.0 

10.5 

38.8 

Losses  for  three  years 

42.0 

12.4 

32.6 

From  the  above  we  have  evidence  that  one  requisite 
for  profitable  operation  appears  to  be  a  gross  margin 
of  around  38%.  Over  80%  of  the  gross  margin 
figures,  in  the  compilation  of  the  average  for  three 
year  profitable  operations,  were  38%  or  higher. 

An  inquiry  into  the  proportion  of  the  depyartment’s 
annual  business  usually  obtained  during  the  two  semi¬ 
annual  sale  periods  (January  and  July  or  February  and 
August)  shows  a  very  wide  divergence  between  de- 
pyartments,  ranging  from  13%  to  41%,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  28%.  Those  departments  generally  profitable 
obtained  32%  of  their  annual  volume  during  special 
sale  pyeriods ;  the  non-profitable  departments,  25% 
The  depyartments  as  a  whole  obtained  1%  smaller 
gross  margin  during  the  spyecial  sale  pyerityds  than  for 
the  year  as  a  whole.  This  held  true  for  both  pyrofitahle 
and  unprofitable  depyartments. 

GROUP  IV  STORES  (VOL.  S5,(K)0.000 

to  $10,000,000) 

In  this  group,  only  15%  of  the  reporting  depart¬ 
ments  obtained  a  profit  from  1930  opyerations.  The 
pyrofit  amounted  to  as  much  as  7.5%  of  sales;  losses 
reached  32.3%.  The  pyrofitahle  stores  opyerated  within 
the  gross  margin  range  of  37.1%  to  43.3%;  the  ex- 
pyense  figures  narrowed  down  to  from  35.2%  to  35.8%. 
An  occasional  depyartment  had  lower  than  35.2%  total 
expense,  but  unfortunately  the  gross  margins  were  still 
lower. 

The  median  figure  for  gross  margin  was  32.9%, 
for  expense  43.8%,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  10.9%.  Over 
75%  of  the  departments  failed  to  obtain  the  lowest 
gross  margin  figure  of  the  profitable  range,  and  appyrox- 
imately  the  same  pyercentage  opyerated  at  a  total  ex- 
pyense  figure  above  the  highest  pyrofitahle  pyerformance. 

COMPARISON 
Average  Profitable  Department 
.\Icdian  figures  for  Alt  Departments 
Highest  and  Lowest  of  Profitable  Range 

Gross  Margin  Total  Expense 


Highest  Figure  of  Profitable  Group  43.3%  35.87p 

Ixywest  Figure  of  Profitable  Group  37.1  35.2 

-Average  Figure  of  Profitable  Group  40.4  35.6 

Median  Figure  for  all  Departments  32.9  43.8 


It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  non-profitable  depart¬ 
ments  face  the  necessity  of  reducing  expyenses  by  8% 
of  sales  to  approach  the  extreme  of  the  profitable 
group,  an  increase  in  gross  margin  of  only  4.2%  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  lowest  figure  of  the  profitable 
range.  Definite  work  in  both  directions  must  be  under¬ 
taken. 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  the  task  of  improving 
gross  margin  is  not  as  formidable  as  the  problem  of 
reducing  expyense  to  the  same  degree.  The  job  of  im¬ 
proving  results  in  most  depyartments  in  this  group 
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could  I)e  readily  approached  from  the  merchandising 
end  with  definite  and  not  too  difficult  goals  in  view. 
The  following  tables  may  help  in  formulating  plans 
in  this  direction: 


COMPARISON: 

INITIAL  MARKUP,  MARKDOWNS  &  GROSS  MARGIN 


Initial 

Markdoivns  Gross 

Markup  % 

% 

Margin  % 

Beit  figure.  Profitable  (jroup  48.7 

3.9 

43.3 

Poorest  l-'igure,  Profitable  Group  41.1 

9.9 

37.1 

.\veragc  I'igure,  Profitable  (iroup  44.2 
Median  (all  (lepartnients )  40.0 

7.0 

8.3 

40.4 

32.9 

COMPARISON:  AtiE  OF  STOCK  &  TURNOVER 


of  Stock  Xtnnhcr  of 

I'ltdcr  6  Mas.  Stock  Titnts 

Avcrasc,  Profitable  Group  70.0  2.8 

Median  Figure  49.3  3.5 

A  typical  expense  iterformance  in  a  profitable  de¬ 
partment  is  portrayed  by  the  following  figures : 

Administrative  OccuMncv  Xcwsfaper  Space  Costs 
4.5%  9.7%  ■  4.3% 

Total  Publicity  Buxina  Sellinq  Salaries 

7.2%  '  4.9%'  '3.8% 

General  Selling  Delivery  Total  Selling 

6.5%  3.0%  ■  9.5% 

Total  n.vpense 
35.8% 


The  median  figures  (all  departments )  for  total  ex¬ 
pense  for  the  past  three  years  were: 

1928—38.6%  1929—39.7%  1930—43.8% 

Approximately  85%  of  the  reporting  departments  sus¬ 
tained  losses  in  each  of  the  past  three  years.  About 
15%  obtained  a  profit  in  one  of  the  three  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  six  months  of  1931,  only  an  occasional 
department  obtained  a  profit. 

'The  average  sale  for  1929  and  1928  was  $40.00, 
individual  stores  rei)orting  from  $15.00  to  $82.00.  For 
1930  the  value  of  the  average  tran.saction  dropi)ed  to 
$34.00.  Total  volume  for  this  dei)artment  dropped 
only  6%  for  1930,  in  comparison  with  a  reported  de¬ 
crease’  of  15%  in  average  .sale  amount. 

'Transaction  volume  increased  api)roximately  10% 
on  the  average,  although  some  departments  rejwrted 
much  higher  figures.  One  such  figure  was  213%,  and 
in  reference  to  which  the  following  remark  was  made, 
“More  than  doubled  transactions,  due  to  selling 
smaller  units.”  'This  department  decreased  its  gross 
margin  from  43%  to  37%  in  1930,  and  decreased  its 
average  sale  from  $66.00  to  $39.00.  The  department 
did  not  show  a  i)rofit  for  1929,  nor  for  1930,  in  spite 
of  an  increase  of  30%  in  volume.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  1931,  a  further  increase  of  18%  was  obtained, 
but  the  department  still  operated  at  a  loss.  This  makes 
questionable  the  advisability  of  forcing  an  increased 
volume  at  the  expense  of  a  largely  decreased  average 
sale  amount  and  also  at  a  lower  gross  margin  rate. 


A  TRIAL  WILL  CONVIMCE  YOU 

that  the  Hotel  \ 

Governor  Clinton 

one  of  New  York*s  Finest  Hotels  gives  more  for  your  Money  than  any  other  Hotel 

1200  Rooms,  each  with  Radio,  Bath,  Serridor,  Circulating  Ice- Water 


$ 


FROM 


oo 

DAILY 


THREE  BEAUTIFUL  DINING  ROOMS  SERVE 
DELICIOUS  FOOD  AT  SENSIBLE  PRICES 

OPPOSITE  PENN  R.  R.  STATION  .  .  .  B.  &  O.  BUSES  STOP  AT  DOOR  .  .  .  NEAR  EVERYTHING 

HOTEL 

Governor  Clinton 

315^  STREET  and  7th  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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The  average  department  obtained  25%  of  its  annual 
volume  during  the  customary  twice-a-year  sale  per¬ 
iods.  The  variance  in  this  respect  was  20.0%  to 
37.3%.  Some  of  the  departments  reported  getting 
larger  gross  margins  during  special  sales  periods  than 
during  other  times  of  the  year. 


FIGURE  NO.  IV 

Furniture  Department  Operations  in  Volume-Group  IV 
Total  Store  Volume  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,000 


Fl*ld  of  0p*r*tloM 


COMPARISON 

Hifihest,  Average,  and  Lowest  Figures 
of  Profitable  Group,  and  Median  Figures 

Gross  Margin  Total  Expense 

HiRhest  ProtitaI)le  Figure  Group  41.1%  40.5% 

Lowest  Profitable  P'igure  Group  30.8  32.7 

.\verage  Profitable  Figure  Group  38.9  3f>.3 

Median  Figure,  all  reporting  stores  35.5  40.6 

performance  of  one  department  reporting  a  gain  of 
3.8%,  resulting  from  gross  margin  31.2%  and  total 
expense  of  27.4%,  was  not  included  in  establishing  the 
so-called  limits  of  actual,  profitable  o[}erations). 

'Fhis  comparison  emphasizes  two  very  important 
facts,  first,  that  the  median  gross  margin  was  lower 
than  the  lowest  figure  of  the  profitable  group  and, 
second,  that  the  median  of  total  expense  was  greater 
than  the  largest  total  expense  figure  of  the  profitable 
grouj). 

A  number  of  departments  did  not  give  us  usable  total 
exjjense  figures.  Of  these,  88%  had  gross  margins 
less  than  36.8%,  which  was  the  lowest  figure  for  any 
of  the  profitable  group.  Would  it  not  be  fairly  safe 
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FIGURE  NO.  V 

Furniture  Department  Operations  in  Volume-Group  V 
Total  Store  Volume  Oz’er  $10,000,000 


FIELD 

Oklj  19#  of  total  ooabar 
of  dopartaoote  opoiatod 
vlthlB  tUft  flold 


The  vertical  lines  indicate  the  range  of  total  expense  and  the 
horizontal  lines  gross  margin.  The  oblique  line,  indicating  the 
points  at  which  gross  margin  would  equal  total  expense,  sepa¬ 
rates  the  unprofitable  from  the  profitable  field  of  operations. 
The  heavy  lines  indicate  the  area  of  the  operations  of  all  of  the 
departments  reporting.  This  was  limited  bv  the  range  of  gross 
margin  23.9%  to  43.3%  and  total  expense  32.3%  to  59.0%. 
The  shaded  portion  indicates  the  extremely  narrow  field  of  the 
actual,  profitable  operations  and  was  limited  by  gross  margin 
37.1%  to  43.3%  and  total  expense  35.2%  to  35.8%. 


Flald  of  Oporationa 
All  Roportlng  Dopartnonti 


Sales  per  square  foot  for  profitable  departments 
averaged  $23.00,  the  median  for  all  departments 
being  $20.00. 

Most  of  the  departments  giving  opinions  on  probable 
reasons  for  the  general  unprofitable  results,  stress  the 
low  initial  markup  and  the  failure  to  consider  high 
costs  of  workroom  operations. 

GROUP  V  STORES  (VOL.  over  $10,000,000) 

For  three  successive  years,  the  furniture  depart¬ 
ments  in  stores  of  this  volume  group  have  sustained 
losses.  In  1928  the  loss  was  1.0%  of  sales,  in  1929 
1.4%,  and  in  1930  rose  to  5.1%.  The  ratio  of  profit¬ 
able  departments  to  total  number  reporting  for  1930 
was  30%,  a  larger  figure  than  for  any  of  the  other 
store  volume  groups.  The  range  of  net  results  was 
from  16.1%  loss  to  4.1%  gain.  The  gross  margin  of 
the  profitable  stores  rang^  from  36.8%  to  41.1%, 
the  total  expense  from  32.7%  to  40.5%.  (The  unusual 


ObI/  Of  total  sooibor 
of  roportlng  daportaonto 
oporatod  within  this  field 


3R03S  MUtaiH  un 


The  vertical  lines  indicate  the  range  of  total  expense  and  the 
horizontal  lines  the  range  of  gross  margin.  The  oblique  line 
indicates  points  at  which  gross  margin  would  equal  total  expense 
and  separates  the  unprofitable  from  the  profitable  field.  The 
heavy  line  indicates  the  area  of  the  field  of  operations  of  all 
of  the  reporting  departments.  This  was  limited  by  the  range 
of  gross  margin  28.0%  to  41.1%  and  total  expense  32.7%  to 
48.2%.  The  shades!  portion  indicates  the  field  of  the  actual, 
profitable  operations  and  was  limited  by  a  gross  margin  of 
36.8%  to  41.1%  and  a  total  expense  of  32.7%  to  40.5%.  X 
indicates  the  point  of  median  operation  which  was  gross  margin 
35.5%  and  total  expense  40.6%.  O  indicates  the  unusual  per¬ 
formance  of  one  department,  the  figures  of  which  were  not 
included  in  the  field  of  operations  on  the  diagram.  This  per¬ 
formance  was  gross  margin  31.2%  and  total  expense  24.7%. 
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to  as>iime  that  a  large  majority  ot  these  departments 
were  also  unprofitable?  If  so,  the  percentage  of  profit¬ 
able  departments  to  total  would  have  been  less  than 
the  30%  reported  above. 

The  divergence  l)etween  average  profitable  gross 
margin  and  the  median  is  less  than  that  between  aver¬ 
age  total  e.xpense  and  median  (34%  vs.  4.3%).  On 
the  theory  that  under  usual  circumstances  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  merchandis’ng  results  is  less  difficult  to  obtain 
than  a  lowering  of  expense  ratio,  it  is  apparent  that  a 
definite  hojje  for  better  net  results  W’ould  attach  to 
improved  merchandise  operations.  The  following  table 
illustrates  the  possibilities  in  this  direction. 

COMP.ARISON 

Initial  Markitf'.  Markdoivns,  and  Gross  Margin 

Initial  Markup  Markdowns  Gross  Margin 

Highest  Profitable  Group  49.7%  9.0%  41.1% 

Lowest  Profitable  Group  39.9  4.4  36.8 

.\verage  Profitable  Group  43.2  6.5  38.9 

Median  42.3  10.9  35.5 

.\ti  improvement  in  the  median  markdown  figure, 
to  the  extent  of  decreasing  it  to  the  average  of  the 
profitable  departments,  would  place  the  new  median 
gross  margin  figure  in  combination  with  the  present 
total  expense  median,  close  to  the  profitable  field.  A 
reduction  of  operating  expense  at  the  same  time,  to  a 
ratio  only  0.7%  less,  would  produce  a  net  result  of 
neither  gain  or  loss,  certainly  an  improvement  on  the 


present  result  of  5.1%  loss.  This  will  be  more  apparent 
on  referring  to  the  accompanying  diagram. 

The  factors  of  stock  turn,  sales  jier  annum  per 
square  foot  and  age  of  stocks  have  influence  on  gross 
margin.  The  comparison  below  illustrates  that  point. 

COMPARISON 

Xumber  of  Stock  Turns,  Annual  Sales  Per  Square  Foot, 
and  Age  of  Stocks 

No.  of  Sales  per  Stock  under 
Stock  Turns  Sq.  I't.  6Mos. 
.\verage  Profitable  Department  3.5  29.0  62.0 

Median  (all  reporting  stores)  2.6  21.0  52.5 

In  the  field  of  expense  there  is  also  room  for  im¬ 
provement,  although  the  task  of  lowering  expenses 
will  not  be  without  its  difficulties. 

COMPARISONS 

Expense  Functions 

Total  Total  Total 
Occupancy  Publicity  Selling 

Average  Profitable  Store  Figure  9.1%  6.1%  10.5% 

Median  Figure  10.5  7.0  11.5 

The  problem  of  reducing  occupancy  costs  may  be 
attacked  from  one  or  more  of  several  angles:  the 
improvement  of  turnover;  the  decreasing  of  stock, 
generally  or  by  elimination  of  old  goods,  and  con¬ 
trolling  purchase  of  new  goods  to  prevent  old  stock 


"irS  JUST  LIKE  MY  HANDBAG ! 


.  .  ,  For  Your 


GLOVES  or 


HOSIERY 


WOLF  BROTHERS 

Complete  Bag  and  Envelope  Service 

332  No.  12tli  St.  Philadelphia 


(wrapping  time — two  seconds!) 

Your  customers  appreciate  these 
Cord-Loop  envelopes  because 
they’re  so  easy  to  carry,  keep 
gloves  and  hosiery  unmussed  and 
are  really  ^'smart^'  looking. 

You’ll  like  these  handy  Cord- 
Loop  merchandise  bags  because 
they  reduce  wrapping  time,  enable 
you  to  know  accurately  your 
wrapping  costs  and  make  of  each 
parcel  a  walking  advertisement 
for  your  store. 

There’s  a  Wolf  Brothers’  merchan¬ 
dise  bag  for  every  wrapping  need. 
Write  for  samples  and  prices. 
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accumulation;  the  decrease  of  amount  of  space  for  the 
department,  or  by  change  of  location  or  rearrangement 
of  forward  and  warehouse  stock  to  obtain  a  lower  cost 
per  square  foot  of  occupied  area.  A  study  of  publicity 
methods  and  media  from  the  standjx)int  of  results 
might  indicate  ways  of  lowering  publicity  expense. 

Total  selling  expense  of  the  average  profitable  de¬ 
partment  varies,  Ijecause  of  the  divergence  of  the  fig¬ 
ures  on  general  selling.  The  delivery  costs,  as  well 
as  selling  salary  costs,  do  not  vary  to  any  noticeable 
degree,  being  4.9%  for  selling  salaries  and  2.9%  for 
delivery. 

Because  of  the  frequent  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
between  the  items  entering  under  general  selling  and 
under  delivery  in  this  department,  it  would  seem  a 
study  by  each  of  the  two  sub- functional  operations 
would  be  productive  of  suggestions  for  expense  reduc¬ 
tions.  The  figure  for  the  average  profitable  depart¬ 
ment,  for  both  sub- functions,  is  5.6%  vs.  the  median 
6.5%. 

Of  the  departments  reporting  on  three  year  experi¬ 
ence,  30%  had  no  profitable  year,  70%  had  at  least 
one  profitable  year,  M%  had  two,  and  18%  had  three 
years  of  profits.  This  provides  a  yard-stick  of  three 
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year  results  with  which  any  department  may  compare 
its  own  three  year  performance. 

W  hile  it  is  considered  rather  unusual  to  obtain  a 
profit  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  25%  of  the  stores  reporting  on  the  first 
six  months  of  1931  succeeded  in  doing  so. 

Volume  declined  12%  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1931,  following  an  8%  decline  for  the  year  1930.  The 
value  of  the  average  transaction  in  1930  fell  from 
$40.00  to  $32.00,  and  the  number  of  transactions  in¬ 
creased  about  15%.  There  seems  to  be  Ittle  variance 
between  the  percentage  of  annual  volume  done  at  the 
regular  semi-annual  sale  periods  by  profitable  and  un¬ 
profitable  departments.  Generally  the  figure  is  27%. 

The  newspaper  appears  to  be  the  leading  publicity 
medium,  outside  of  show  windows.  Direct  mail  fol¬ 
lows,  with  outdoor  advertising,  radio  and  house  to 
house  circular  distribution  being  about  equally  em¬ 
ployed  for  a  third  medium. 

ilost  of  the  stores  realize  that  their  fault  in  opera¬ 
tion  lies  in  faulty  merchandising  which  must  be  im¬ 
proved  to  yield  a  sufficiently  high  margin  necessary  to 
meet  a  high,  but  almost  totally  necessary,  operating 
expense. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organisation  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  Ana  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  We  nave  one  standtng  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  in  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store. 


MERCHANDISE  MANAGER 
Eight  years  successful  merchandising  experience  in  lx>th  large 
and  medium  sized  stores.  Particularly  interested  in  medium 
size<l  stores  as  assistant  to  owner.  Willing  and  anxious  to 
demonstrate  worth  if  opportunity  is  convincing.  References  of 
highest  order.  Technical  graduate,  .\ge  35.  K-72-31. 

CONTROLLER— ASSISTANT  TO  PRESIDENT 

Thirteen  years  experience  as  tieneral  Executive,  .Auditor  and 
Comptroller,  including  merchandise  control ;  standardize<l  chain 
systems,  purchasetl  supplies.  Connected  with  large  chain  stores, 
large  department  stores,  manufacturing  plants,  chartered  ac¬ 
countants.  A  qualified  analyst  on  merchandising,  operations, 
planning  and  financial  activities ;  conversant  in  writing  and 
talking  with  store  heads,  plant  presidents  and  handling  buyers. 
Thirty-three  years  of  age.  .American,  Protestant,  married,  well 
erlucated.  K-73-3L 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
.An  advertising  manager  and  sales  promotion  executive  of 
varied  and  successful  experience  wishes  to  connect  with  a  de¬ 
partment  store  where  loyality,  earnest  and  intelligent  cooperation 
and  reliability  will  be  appreciated.  Salary  moderate  if  real 
opportunity  exists.  K-74-31. 

GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT  OR  OPERATING 
HEAD 

Progressive  executive  under  40  with  13  years  experience  in 
major  department  store  doing  over  10  million  dollars.  Training 
covers  knowledge  in  all  service,  personnel  and  merchandising 
operations.  Available  at  once.  Willing  to  leave  city.  Refer¬ 
ence  and  detailed  information  gladly  furnished.  K-75-31. 

EXECUTIVE 

Man  of  unusual  experience.  Six  years  manager  furniture 
warehouse.  -Able  to  get  complete  cooperation.  Understands 
problems  of  finishing  ocmstruction  and  re-construction,  mini¬ 
mum  shops’  cost,  purchasing  of  supplies,  locating  of  stixks. 
Experience  includes  superintendents’  staff,  large  department 
store.  Highest  references,  both  business  and  personal.  Married 
and  willing  to  locate  anywhere.  K-76-3L 

MANAGERSHIP  OR  SUPERINTENDENT 
Twelve  years  experience  in  first  class  store.  Thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  branches  of  personnel,  service,  etc.  Best  of 
references.  K-77-3L 

OFFICE  MANAGER  OR  ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER 
Can  install  and  operate  Retail  Inventory  Method  and  Standard 
Method  of  Accounting  for  retail  stores  as  promote*!  by 
N.  R.  D.  G.  .A.  .Age  36,  single.  K-78-31. 
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Store  Managers'  Council 

(Continued  from  page  674) 


c.  Notifying  customer  if  part  of  article 
cannot  be  sent  with  rest  of  order 

General 

1.  H’rong  merchandise 

a.  Using  care  in  verifying  merchandise 
as  ordered  and  specified  on  salescheck 

b.  Using  care  in  seeing  that  merchandise 
is  tied  together  with  salescheck 

2.  Not  delivered  on  time 

a.  Seeing  that  promises  are  kept 

b.  Seeing  that  merchandise  is  placed  at 
wrap  desk  promptly 

c.  Consulting  with  floor  manager  on  all 
specials 

d.  Using  proper  care  in  taking  customer’s 
name  and  address 

e.  Seeing  that  order  is  filled  promptly 

f.  Notifying  customer  when  merchan¬ 
dise  is  out  of  stock 

3.  Incomplete  order 

a.  Using  care  in  verifying  salescheck  for 
items 

b.  Using  care  in  seeing  that  merchandise 
is  tied  together  properly 


c.  Being  careful  not  to  misplace  goods  in 
department 

4  Not  as  expected 

a.  Using  care  in  explaining  all  points  of 
merchandise 

b.  Showing  customer  sample  when  taking 
orders 

5.  Sent  under  zvrong  type  of  salescheck 

a.  Care  in  seeing  that  salescheck  carries 
proper  information  as  to  type  of  sale 

b.  Using  care  in  ascertaining  how  custo¬ 
mer  wishes  merchandise  sent 

c.  Using  care  in  obtaining  customer’s 
signature  on  charge 

d.  Using  care  in  the  authorization  of 
saleschecks 

e.  Using  care  in  the  writing  of  sales¬ 
checks 

0.  Price  misunderstanding 

a.  \'erifying  price  on  tag 

b.  Verifying  price  with  sign 

7.  Special  orders 

a.  Understanding  customer’s  require¬ 
ments 

b.  Following  orders  for  time  promised 
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NEW 


American 


A  Touch  ot  Um  Fuifcrs  changes 
tb*  printin(  cambinathms.  Tlnw — 
U  AK  IMU  becoma*  1  BK  UM 


SET 

^  ^  PRICE  MARKING 

MACHINES 

ECONOMICAL-SPEEDY-PORTABLE 

Partial  List  of  Representative  stores  using 
the  Speed  Set  Price  Marking  Machines 

Fred’k  Loeser  &  Co..  Inc . Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

.Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc .  “ 

The  Xamm  Store .  “  “ 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc . New  York  City 

Janies  ,\.  Hearn  &  Son,  Inc...  **  “ 

Bloomini;daIe*s  .  “  “  “ 

National  Det>t.  Stores,  Inc .  “  “  ** 

Jordan  Marsh  Company  . Boston.  Mass. 

Kresjfe  Dept.  Stores  . Newark.  N.  j. 

Blauner’s,  Inc . Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Bokks  &  Buhl  . Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

.Myer  Siegel  &  Co . Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Barnard  Hirsch  . San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Fretlerick  &  Weingarten  Co.  •  “  ** 

The  Paris^  Co . Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

Lipman  W  olfe  &  Co . Portland.  Oregon 

(lold  &  Co . Lincoln.  Nebraska 

E.  E.  Atkinson  &  Co . Minneapolis.  Minn. 

The  Bailey  Co . Cleveland.  Ohio 

Kaufman  Stores  . Richmond,  Va. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

AMERICAN  NUMBERING  MACHINE  CO. 

220-230  Shepherd  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Branches'.  Chicago,  London.  Paris 


BROOKLYN 


9AS-12345 


9AS-12345 


125.65 


WILL  PRINT 
on  almost  any  size 
ticket  or  label 
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8.  Sent  on  approval 

a.  Knowing  store’s  policy  on  the  return 
of  merchandise 

b.  Avoiding  the  suggestion  of  sending 
merchandise  on  approval  and  endea¬ 
voring  not  to  send  more  than  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary 

c.  Consulting  with  proper  persons  in 
organizations  regarding  the  sending  of 
merchandise  on  the  assumption  that 
customer  may  be  interested 

d.  Doing  everything  possible  to  actually 
sell  the  merchandise  at  time  of  sale 

Wrapping  and  Packing  Service 

a.  Store  Wrapping 

1.  Wrong  and  incomplete  orders 

a.  Using  care  to  verify  merchandise  with 
saleschecks  for 

(1)  For  incorrect  merchandise 

(2)  For  complete  merchandise 

(3)  Gift  merchandise 

(4)  Perfect  merchandise 

2.  Poor  wrapping  and  incorrect  handling  of 
saleschecks 

a.  Understanding  methods  of  wrapping 
both  regular  and  gift  merchandise 

b.  Understanding  the  various  special  sig¬ 
nal  stickers  and  observing  their  place¬ 
ment 

3.  Delayed  merchandise 

a.  Handling  merchandise  systematically 

b.  Paying  attention  to  specials 

c.  Referring  unauthorized  or  unusual 
transactions  to  supervisor  immediately 

b.  Warehouse  Wrapping  Service 

1.  Filling  orders 

a.  Wrong  merchandise,  color,  size,  etc. 

(1)  Using  care  to  see  that  perfect 
merchandise  is  selected 

(2)  Verifying  merchandise  with  sales- 
check — number,  size,  color,  etc. 

b.  Incomplete  orders 

2.  Wrapping  merchandise 

a.  Wrong  merchandise 

(1)  Using  care  in  verifying  merchan¬ 
dise  with  salescheck 

(2)  Using  care  not  to  switch  address 
labels 

b.  Incomplete  order 

(1)  Using  care  to  verify  number  of 
pieces  listed  on  salescheck 

(a)  Articles 

(b)  Pieces  in  sets,  etc. 

c.  Damage 

1.  Using  care  in  packing  of  merchan¬ 
dise 


(a)  Proper  size  cartons 
(b J  Proper  kind  and  amount  of 
packing  material 

(c)  Understanding  how  to  prop¬ 
erly  pack  various  articles  and 
following  proper  methods 

(d)  Proper  packing  of  gift  mer¬ 
chandise 

2.  Using  care  in  the  use  of  proper 
signal  stickers 

d.  Seeing  that  specials  are  gfiven  immedi¬ 
ate  attention 

Delivery 

a.  Internal 

1.  Delay  in  delivery 

a.  Using  care  to  route  properly 

b.  Making  certain  that  suburban 

orders  are  ready  for  next  de¬ 
livery 

c.  Using  care  to  see  that  specials  are 

given  immediate  attention 

b.  External 

1.  Delay  in  delivery 

a.  Using  care  to  see  that  merchandise  is 
delivered  to  proper  address  for  check¬ 
ing 

b.  Avoiding  temptation  to  give  untruth¬ 
ful  excuses  for  non-delivery 

c.  Using  care  to  see  that  all  pieces  are 
delivered  on  “Lot”  order 

2.  Breakage 

a.  Care  in  the  handling  of  all  merchandise 

b.  Using  special  care  in  the  handling  of 
merchandise  bearing  special  signal 
stickers 

c.  Understanding  proper  method  of  hand¬ 
ling  various  types  of  merchandise  (as 
radios,  furniture,  etc.) 

3  Setting  up  merchandise 

a.  Treating  customer’s  request  with  court¬ 
esy  and  politeness 

(1)  If  instructed,  without  comment 
or  grumbling 

(2)  If  uninstructed,  request  customer 
to  call  Delivery  Head 

Marking  Rooms 

a.  Incorrect  size 

1.  Verifying  factory  markings 

2.  Insuring  proper  sizing  of  merchandise 

3.  Using  care  in  placing  tickets  showing 
proper  size  on  merchandise 

b.  W rong  Price 

1.  Using  care  to  see  that  proper  price  is  on 
tag  or  ticket 

c.  Imperfect  merchandise 

1.  Using  care  in  the  inspection  of  merchan¬ 
dise 

d.  Remarking 

1.  Seeing  that  all  articles  to  be  remarked 
are  given  care  and  attention 
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Mail  and  Telephone  Order 

a.  li'ioiig  sice,  color,  etc.  (Telephone) 

1.  Using  great  care  to  ascertain  full  details 
from  customer 

2.  Finding  out  whether  substitution  may  be 
made 

3.  Ascertaining  comparative  size  (child  6 
years,  large  or  small  for  age,  etc.) 

b.  Wrong  sice,  color,  etc.  (Mail) 

1.  X'erifying  with  customer’s  letter 

c.  Delayed  delivery  (Order  clerks  and  salespeople 

jointly) 

1.  Using  care  to  send  under  proper  sales- 
check  (Charge  or  C.  O.  D.) 

2.  Seeing  that  orders  are  filled  promptly 

3.  Seeing  that  name  and  address  are  correct 

a.  Telephone — verification  with  customer 

b.  Mail  —  verification  with  customer’s 
letter 

4.  Telephoning  customer  at  once  if  there  is 

to  be  delay  in  delivery 

Alteration  Rooms 

a.  Incorrectly  altered 
1.  Fitters 

a.  Using  care  not  to  accept  alterations 
which  are  too  small  or  large  for  the 
customer  when  purchased,  and  which 
might  affect  the  lines  of  the  garment 
when  alteration  is  made 


b.  Studying  customers  to  prevent  errors 
in  judgment  resulting  in  such  exten¬ 
sive  alterations  that  customers  cannot 
wear  garment 

c.  Seeing  that  sewing  women  are  fully 
informed  just  what  alterations  are  to 
be  made  and  how  to  make  them ;  super¬ 
vising  to  see  that  alterations  are  made 
as  specified 

d.  Being  sure  that  customer  understands 
amount  of  alteration  charge 

2.  Scunng  operators 

a.  Being  sure  that  instructions  are  thor¬ 
oughly  understood 

b.  Using  care  to  see  that  workmanship 
is  not  faulty 

c.  Following  orders  so  that  customer  may 
not  be  disappointed  in  time  of  delivery 

3.  Supervisor 

a.  Seeing  that  fitters  and  operators  work 
well  together 

b.  Seeing  that  workmanship  is  O.K. 

c.  Making  certain  that  all  orders  are 
ready  at  specified  time 

d.  Seeing  that  all  special  orders  are  given 
the  proper  attention 

.Adjustment  Bureau 
a.  Personal  contact 

1.  Customer  satisfaction 

a.  Watching  to  see  that  manner  does  not 
antagonize  so  that  customer  might 


Hotel  Lincoln 

44th-45fh  Streets — 8th  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


1400  ROOMS 
Baths 
Radios 
Servidors 


Spacious 

Sample 


Rooms 


< 


FIRST  A  VISITOR 
THEN  A  FRIEND 
AND  BOOSTER 


Single 

$3.00— $3.50— $4.00 
Double 

$4.00— $5.00— $6.00 


ROY  MOULTON,  Mgr. 


n 


Luxurious 

Suites 
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otherwise  keep  merchandise  despite 
complaint  be  tempted  to  ask  for  credit 
or  refund 

2.  Wrong  information 

a.  Using  care  to  get  facts  as  to  reason 
for  adjustment 

b.  Using  care  in  taking  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  also  telephone  number 

c.  Collecting  source  of  trouble 

3.  Failure  to  follow  through  complaint 

a.  Being  sure  that  first  complaint  is  fol¬ 
lowed  through 

b.  Calling  customer  if  information  is 
found  incomplete  (without  delay) 

c.  Calling  customer  to  report  progress 
of  inquiry 

d.  Being  sure  that  promises  are  kept 

b.  Telephone  contact 

Same  as  above 

c.  Returned  g(X)ds  room 

1.  Maker  of  call  card 

a.  Using  care  in  getting  complete  details 
regarding  the  return  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  including  reason  for  return 

2.  Returned  goods  clerk 

a.  Seeing  that  call  record  is  properly  filed 
and  followed 

b.  Seeing  that  customer  gets  prompt  ac¬ 
tion  on  returns  for  exchange  (if  de¬ 
layed,  customer  may  refuse  to  accept ) 

c.  Seeing  that  department  gets  complete 
information  on  returns  (if  incorrect, 
exchange  may  be  made  incorrectly  and 
customer  refuse  to  ac''ept) 

3.  Bills  adjustments 
Charge  Authorization 

a.  Delayed  deliveries 


1 .  Care  in  seeing,  that  accounts  are  filed  cor¬ 
rectly 

2.  Seeing  that  questioned  saleschecks  are  put 
through  promptly 

3.  Watching  that  inactive  accounts  are  not 
overlooked. 

4.  Seeing  that  all  address  changes  are  put 
through  promptly 

5.  Using  care  to  see  that  draw-backs  are 
not  made  incorrectly 

In  order  to  make  this  program  effective,  each  store 
will  hold  meetings  of  their  respective  groups,  at  which 
the  problem  as  a  whole  will  be  discussed,  and  each 
member  of  the  group  be  made  to  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  his  part  in  the  whole  plan,  if  it  is  to  be 
effective.  It  will  be  stressed  that  each  member  of  the 
selling  force  is  to  sell  merchandise  instead  of  the  return 
privilege. 

For  each  selling  group  a  demonstration  interview, 
which  illustrates  how  a  successful  salesperson  sells 
merchandise  that  does  not  come  back  to  customers, 
has  been  worked  out,  and  will  be  used  to  educate  the 
salespeople. 

For  the  non-selling  force  typical  cases  of  handling 
problems  of  their  respective  departments  will  be  given. 

As  this  program  is  just  being  inaugurated,  we  have 
as  yet  no  facts  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the 
plan.  The  stores  participating  have  agreed  to  keep  a 
record  of  their  percentage  of  returns  in  certain  key 
departments  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  program, 
and  monthly  during  the  next  six  months.  This  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  collected  by  the  Association,  and  the 
average  for  all  of  the  stores  determined  from  these 
facts.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  systematic  checking  up 
of  the  personnel  of  their  departments,  by  the  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  respective  departments,  will  enable  the 
stores  participating  in  this  program  to  sell  more  mer¬ 
chandise,  to  have  better  satisfied  customers,  and  to 
reduce  the  operating  cost  many  thousands  of  dollars 
thereby. 


“HOW  TO  INTERVIEW’ 


“How  to  Interview,”  by  Walter  Fan  Dyke  Bingham 
and  Bruce  Victor  Moore.  Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York  City.  Price  $4.00. 

The  importance  of  the  interview  in  management 
and  business  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Although 
it  is  natural  to  think  first  of  the  personal  interview 
in  connection  with  employment  practices,  it  is  widely 
used  for  other  functions. 

The  interview  may  accomplish  many  things.  Em¬ 
ployment  based  on  skillful  interviews  helps  to  reduce 
an  otherwise  expensive  labor  turnover.  Adequate  exit 
interviews  sometimes  reveal  serious  defects  in  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Interviews  with  the  employee  while  at 
work  are  useful  for  instruction,  for  discipline,  for  find¬ 
ing  facts  imfHDrtant  to  the  management. 

In  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  experience  of  business 


and  industry  in  regard  to  interviews,  considerable  re¬ 
search  has  been  done  in  both  industrial  and  business 
fields.  The  results  of  this  research  are  contained  in 
this  very  interesting  volume  “How  To  Interview.”  The 
three-fold  topic  of  this  book  is  uses,  techniques  and 
dependability  of  the  personal  interview.  Interviews  for 
many  purposes  are  discussed, — education,  employ¬ 
ment,  etc.  Ways  are  suggested  by  which  skillful  in¬ 
terviewing  may  be  developed. 

This  book  has  much  to  give  the  executive.  Acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  techniques  which  make  for  success  in 
any  one  field  facilitates  the  processes  of  interviewing 
in  all.  The  material  is  valuable  not  only  to  employment 
managers  in  department  stores  but  to  all  executives 
who,  from  time  to  time,  hold  personal  conferences 
with  those  with  whom  they  are  associated.  M.  C.  C. 
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mately  the  same  proportion  of  women  in  the  more 
exclusive  residential  sections  were  interested  in  sales 
as  in  the  lower  rent  sections  of  Columbus.  No  vari¬ 
ation  was  shown  between  the  women  with  charge  ac¬ 
counts  and  those  with  no  charge  accounts. 

The  interest  evidenced  in  special  sales  was  very 
definitely  qualified  by  the  consumers’  evaluation  of 
siMjcial  sale  advertising.  Only  36  per  cent  believed 
special  sale  advertising  dependable.  The  attitude  of 
the  remaining  64  i)er  cent,  who  believed  special  sale 
advertising  to  be  ‘’partially  dependable”  and  “not  de¬ 
pendable,”  is  revealed  by  such  comments  as  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

"Depends  on  the  store.  Have  large  quantities 
of  sale  articles  but  usually  sold  out  of  the 
good  items  by  9:30  o’clock.” 

“Two  stores  dependable.” 

“Goods  not  always  as  represented.” 

“Depends  on  the  season  and  store.” 

“Sometimes  the  prices  of  articles  are  not 
changed.” 

“Dress  wouldn’t  wash.  At  sale  price  you  get 
sale  merchandise.” 

“Suspicious  of  too  great  reductions.” 


“Must  know  how  to  judge  for  yourself.” 

“Not  line  of  goods  regularly  carried.” 

“Often  can’t  distinguish  regularly  priced 
merchandise  and  specially  priced  merchan- 
dise.” 

“Store  prints  advertising  just  to  draw  a 
crowd.  Blank’s  (specific  store)  and 
Blank’s  (specific  store)  are  more  depend¬ 
able.” 

“Limited  number  of  real  values.  If  you  know 
the  salespeople,  they  will  pick  them  out  for 
you.” 

These  and  other  comments  show  clearly  the  skeptic¬ 
ism  concerning  the  truthfulness  of  special  sales.  Fur¬ 
ther  reflection  on  the  dependability  of  advertising  is 
shown  by  the  relatively  small  proportion  of  women, 
only  34  per  cent,  attracted  by  special  sales  to  stores 
not  ordinarily  patronized.  A  considerable  number  of 
this  group  limited  their  interest  to  well  known 
branded  articles  or  indicated  that  purchases  were  made 
only  after  comparing  the  sale  articles  with  those  car¬ 
ried  by  other  stores.  This  would  tend  to  minimize  the 
importance  of  the  frequently  expressed  opinion  that 
special  sales  attract  to  the  store  a  large  number  of 
customers  who  are  not  regularly  patronizing  the  store. 


Now . .  .  A  protection 

Department  Stores  Have  Needed . . .  Insurance  Against 
Claims  for  False  Arrest  or  Malicious  Prosecution 

Insurance  is  now  available  under  a  copyright  policy,  in  the  ST.  PAUL 
MERCURY  INDEMNITY  COMPANY  (St.  Paul  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance 
Co.),  St.  Paul,  Minn,  to  protect  the  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  against  claims  for  false  arrest  or  malicious  prosecution  arising  out 
of  shoplifting,  bad  check  passing,  fraud  charging,  etc.  Claims  are  daily  increasing 
in  number.  The  policy  pays  expenses  incident  to  claims  such  as  attorneys’  fees, 
court  costs,  witness  fees,  cost  of  investigations,  etc.  Liability  limits  Ten  Thousand 
and  Thirty  Thousand  Dollars.  Limits  may  be  increased  at  small  additional  cost. 

Rates  are  reasonable  and  are  based  on  annual  sales.  Prompt  settlement  of  claims 
under  a  policy  which  is  distinctly  free  from  technicalities. 

If  you  don’t  handle  the  insurance  hand  this  ad  to  the  man  who  does. 

D.  A.  Fisher,  Incorporated 

General  Agents  for  United  States 

Fisher  Building  Memphis,  Tennessee 
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One  contributing  factor  to  the  consumers’  negative 
opinion  of  special  sales  is  shown  by  the  attitude  of 
salespeople,  secured  from  a  simple  questionnaire  dis¬ 
tributed  at  a  number  of  store  meetings.  In  each  in¬ 
stance  it  was  clearly  understood  that  the  individual 
replies  would  not  be  revealed  to  store  executives.  The 
salespeople  as  a  group  were  more  severe  than  the 
consumers  in  their  criticism  of  special  sales  and  many 
supported  their  contention  with  details  of  specific  in¬ 
stances  which  they  l^elieved  to  represent  unfair  and 
dishonest  practices.  For  the  most  part,  each  salesperson 
referred  to  the  store  in  which  he  was  employed. 

The  salespeople’s  criticism  of  special  purchases, 
markdown  policies,  quality  of  sale  merchandise,  and 
the  effort  to  sell  long-profit  items,  evidenced  in  most 
instances  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  merchandising 
problem  involved.  The  evaluation  of  individual  buyers 
provided  in  this  connection  might  prove  just  as  useful 
as  the  profit  or  loss  statement  of  the  respective  de¬ 
partments.  Many  stores  would  do  well  to  see  that  the 
much  discussed  promotional  and  educational  duties  of 
buyers  in  relation  to  salespeople  are  put  into  practice. 

Reasons  for  Price  Reductions  at  Special  Sales 

The  customers’  explanations  of  the  conditions  which 
make  possible  the  reduction  of  prices  during  special 
sales  present  a  serious  indictment  of  the  methods  used 
by  many  department  stores  in  merchandising  special 
sales.  An  analysis  of  the  justification  advanced  by 
women  interviewed  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Percentage  of 
Total  Number  Number  of 


Reasons  for 

of  Times 

Women 

Reduction 

M  entioned 

Intervietved* 

1. 

Sales  Promotion 

315 

17 

2. 

Special  Purchases 

568 

31 

3. 

High  Initial  Markup 

314 

17 

4. 

Low-er  Grade  Merchandise  408 

22 

5. 

Loss  Leaders 

138 

8 

6. 

Do  Not  Know 

352 

19 

7. 

Miscellaneous 

103 

6 

8. 

No  Answer 

31 

2 

Total  Number  of 

Reasons  Mentioned 

2229 

*Total  nmnber  of  women  intennewed  7vas  1823. 


As  conclusive  proof  of  the  need  for  higher  ethical 
standards  or  more  effective  methods  of  merchandising 
special  sales,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that  22 
per  cent,  or  408  women,  believed  special  sale  items 
represented  “lower  grade  merchandise’’ ;  19  per  cent, 
representing  352  women,  were  not  able  to  give  a  justi¬ 
fication  :  and  17  per  cent,  or  314  women,  believed  the 
initial  markup  was  exorbitant.  Add  to  this  the  number 
mentioning  “loss  leaders,’’  the  use  of  which  was  looked 
upon  with  disfavor  by  most  of  the  women,  47  per  cent, 
not  including  those  reporting  “Do  not  know,”  voiced 
negative  reasons  for  the  alleged  markdowns  occasioned 
by  special  sales. 

The  31  per  cent,  or  568  mentioning  “Special  Pur¬ 
chases”  as  an  occasion  for  lower  prices  at  special  sales, 
does  not  necessarily  mean  a  favorable  reaction.  Many 
women  discontinued  materially  the  advantages  claimed 


by  the  store  for  special,  purchases,  quantity  buying,  and 
market  connections.  Many  of  the  women  reporting 
this  justification  mentioned  high  inital  markup  or  low- 
grade  merchandise.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  every 
one  of  the  Columbus  department  stores,  from  the  small¬ 
est  to  the  largest,  was  mentioned  as  possessing  greater 
quantity  buying  advantages  than  the  other  department 
stores.  The  findings  lend  evidence  that  much  of  the 
advertising  reciting  the  story  of  special  purchases  or 
quantity  buying  is  not  a  dependable  guide,  from  the 
consumers’  point  of  view,  in  evaluating  special  sale 
merchandise. 

The  inconsistency  of  the  merchandising  program  of 
many  stores,  in  connection  with  specially  purchased 
merchandise,  is  shown  by  the  practice  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  consumers  to  judge  special  sale  values  by  com¬ 
paring  the  price  with  regularly  stocked  items.  Sixty- 
four  per  cent  of  the  women  interviewed  reported,  as 
far  as  their  own  individual  purchases  were  concerned, 
that  they  e.x|iected  the  same  standard  of  wear  and  gen¬ 
eral  satisfaction  from  sale  merchandise  as  from  regular- 
priced  items. 

Undoubtedly,  lower  grade  merchandise  than  that 
regularly  carried  by  stores  may  be  offered  in  many 
instances  at  a  price  saving  to  consumers,  but  such  mer- 
chandi.se  may  often  be  purchased  by  consumers  exjiect- 
ing  the  same  wear  and  general  satisfaction  as  from 
regular  stocked  items.  Obviously,  this  practice  results 
in  consumer  dissatisfaction,  lack  of  confidence  in  sj^ecial 
sale  advertising  and  in  special  sales  in  general.  Such 
a  situation  indicates  that  buyers  should  be  limited  in 
their  special  purchases  to  merchandise  closely  corres¬ 
ponding  in  quality  and  type  to  that  regularly  carried. 
Many  merchandising  executives  endorse  this  opinion, 
but  close  contact  with  a  number  of  stores  during  the 
past  five  years  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  administra¬ 
tive  procedure  in  many  stores  does  not  insure  strict 
adherence  to  this  policy. 

Amount  of  Markdown  Expected 

A  further  evaluation  of  special  sales  is  presented  by 
the  amount  of  markdow-n  expected  by  women  custo¬ 
mers.  The  markdown  necessary  to  make  the  price  line 
of  dresses  regularly  purchased  attractive  at  a  special 
sale  averaged  28  per  cent.  More  than  half  of  the 
women  (54  per  cent)  expected  a  markdown  of  30  per 
cent  or  more.  Only  43  per  cent  w-ould  be  attracted  by 
a  markdown  under  30  per  cent  and  only  29  per  cent 
by  a  markdown  less  than  23  per  cent. 

If  consumers  did  not  discount  the  claims  made  by 
stores  during  special  sales,  certainly  a  larger  proportion 
than  43  per  cent  would  be  interested  in  a  saving  of 
$4.50  (30  per  cent  reduction)  on  a  dress  regularly 
priced  at  $15.  At  least  this  situation  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  frequently  voiced  opinion  of  merchants  and 
salespeople  that  consumers  are  constantly  clamoring  for 
l>rice.  As  for  the  interest  of  consumers  in  saving  on 
their  purchases,  the  evidence  would  indicate  either  that 
special  sales  are  not  free  from  exaggerations  and  mis¬ 
representations  or  that  the  stores  have  failed  to  use 
effective  advertising  and  sales  effort  in  merchandising 
special  sale  prices.  In  either  case,  entirely  apart  from 
the  ethical  considerations,  stores  are  not  performing 
the  high  type  of  service  which  the  cu.stomers  have  a 
right  to  expect. 

The  consumers’  attitude  toward  specific  .special  sale 
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practices  revealed  in  many  instances  the  source  of  con¬ 
fusion  and  lack  of  confidence  in  certain  stores.  A 
number  of  stores  are  very  severely  criticized  for  not 
clearly  stating  in  their  advertising  the  discontinuance 
of  regular  services  such  as  credit  adjustments  and 
delivery. 

Dissatisfaction  was  evidenced  with  general  state¬ 
ments  used  in  indicating  the  amount  of  markdown. 
Sixty  iJcr  cent  of  the  wom^n  expressed  a  preference 
for  a  markdown  indicated  by  quoting  both  regular  and 
sale  prices,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  use  of  fractions 
or  percentages.  In  many  instances,  the  inability  of  the 
salespeople  to  give  the  consumer  specific  information 
concerning  former  price  or  the  failure  to  include  this 
on  the  price  tag  or  in  the  advertising,  was  advanced  as 
conclusive  proof  that  the  reductions  were  exaggerated. 
Some  stores  were  mentioned  much  more  frequently  than 
others  in  connection  with  unfair  price  comparisons  by 
salespeople. 

A  part  of  the  unfavorable  criticism  of  certain  stores 
was  directly  traceable  to  the  effort  of  salespeople  to  sell 
regularly  priced  merchandise  during  a  sale.  This  prac¬ 
tice  presented  a  perplexing  problem  to  many  of  the 
women.  Why  should  the  store  attempt  to  sell  regularly 
priced  merchandise,  if  the  prices  on  special  sale  items 
are  so  greatly  reduced?  If  consumers  are  induced  to 
purchase  regularly  priced  merchandise,  what  must  be 
their  evaluation  of  special  sale  items?  One  of  two 
coiuiit'ons  must  be  true:  either  the  bargains  are  not 
authenf’r  or  the  store  is  not  using  the  highest  type  of 
sales  effort  in  trying  to  sell  regularly  priced  merchan¬ 


dise.  In  both  cases  a  decidedly  negative  reaction  is 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  consumer. 

In  the  few  instances  in  which  specific  stores  were 
mentioned  in  evaluting  the  services  of  salespeople  during 
special  sales,  there  is  some  indication  that  consumers 
noticed  a  difference  between  stores.  The  negative  com¬ 
ment  referred  to  “low  calibre  salespeople”  and  “inade¬ 
quate  numbers  to  wait  on  the  trade.”  Several  times  a 
difference  was  noted  by  the  women  between  what  they 
termed  “Big  sales  for  the  entire  store”  as  opposed  to 
“Smaller  sales.”  Undoubtedly,  in  departmental  or  sec¬ 
tional  sales  where  the  store  depends  to  a  great  extent 
upon  its  regular  help  and  the  Ixjtter  grade  of  experi¬ 
enced  extra  clerks,  sales  service  will  not  fall  so  far 
below  the  average. 

As  far  as  consumers  are  concerned,  special  sales  are 
just  as  dependable  as  the  store  conducting  the  sale. 
Dependability  appears  to  be  largely  a  function  of  the 
store  and  not  of  any  separate  sales  promotion  device. 
This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  many  women  who  volun¬ 
teered  in  no  uncertain  terms  their  evaluation  of  differ¬ 
ent  stores,  varying  in  form  from  an  unqualified  endorse¬ 
ment  to  severe  denunciation.  The  reasons  and  condit¬ 
ions  given  by  consumers  in  this  connection  suggest 
important  changes  in  present  practices,  in  order  to 
merchandise  special  sales  more  effectively. 

1.  Use  more  effort  to  institutionalise  special  sales. 

special  sale,  in  order  to  be  attractive  to  consumers 
must  be  differentiated  from  the  clap-trap  of  ordinary 
sales.  The  consumer  is  constantly  confronted  with 
screaming  announcements  of  drastic  price  reductions. 


DON’T 
take  this 
“ad”  for 
granted  — 
send  us  a 
few  of 
your  paid 
electric 
bills  and 
be  con¬ 
vinced 


DON’T  take  your 

eteetric  bitls  for  granted! 


Systematic  Checking  of 
Electric  Bills  Has  Saved 
Acme  Clients  Thousands 
of  Dollars! 


A  CME  rate  analysis  of  your  electric  cur- 
rent  charges  may  result  in  savings  you 
never  imagined  possible. 


Our  plan  is  simple. 


Upon  receipt  of  your  paid  electric  bills  we 
make  a  careful  analysis  of  the  charges  there¬ 
in.  Only  in  the  event  that  we  can  effect  a 
saving  for  you  do  we  provide  for  our  fee, 
for  a  limited  period,  of  50%  of  the  amount 
saved.  If  there  is  no  saving  we  receive 
nothing. 


Leaders  in  every  field  have  profited  by  avail¬ 
ing  themselves  of  Acme  Service.  You  can, 
too! 


Send  Us  a  Few  of  Your 
Paid  Electric  Bills  Today. 
Our  report  to  you  will 
Not  Obligate  vou  in  Any 
Wav! 


►  ►  ► 


ACME 


METER  SERVICE  CORP. 

Dept.  “B” 

11  West  42nd  Street 
^ew  Vork9  X.  Y. 
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Just  how  is  the  puzzled  consumer  to  distinguish  your 
sale  from  those  representing  unprincipled  sale  poli¬ 
cies?  The  headlines,  the  illustration,  and  the  copy,  are 
the  same  and  certainly  no  one  could  improve  on  the 
present  use  of  superlatives.  How  frequently  have  cus¬ 
tomers  been  told  by  salespeople,  in  reference  to  competi¬ 
tors,  that  “sales  don’t  mean  anything”,  only  to  have 
the  store  a  few  days  later  run  identically  the  same  type 
of  promotional  event,  described  in  the  same  language 
in  the  advertising. 

2.  Secure  a  meaningful  name  for  the  sale.  If  con¬ 
sumer  understanding  is  to  be  used  as  a  standard  to 
measure  the  effectiveness  of  advertising,  one  of  the 
most  obvious  wastes  is  the  use  of  meaningless,  deceptive 
labels  for  special  sale  events.  Only  a  few  need  to  be 
mentioned,  such  as  “Per  cent  off  sale,”  “White  ele¬ 
phant  sale,”  “Mill-end  sale,”  “Cooperative  sale,”  “Pres¬ 
ident’s  sale,”  “Great  New  York  purchase  sale,”  “Manu¬ 
facturers’  outlet  sale,”  “Department  Manager’s  sale,” 
and  “Sliding  scale  sale.”  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
special  sale  opportunities  offered  to  Chicago  consumers 
within  the  last  year,  that  defy  understanding  from  the 
consumers’  point  of  view.  Many  stores  might  find  it 
advisable  to  label  the  sale  with  the  name  of  the  store, 
such  as  Marshall  Field  Sale,  Wanamaker  Sale.  Lazarus 
Sale,  etc.  At  least  such  names  could  not  be  duplicated 
and  would  add  the  good  will  and  prestige  of  the  store 
to  the  sale. 

3.  Feature,  in  the  advertising,  policies  folloxved  by 
the  store  in  conducting  a  special  sale.  In  order  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  your  sales  front  the  general  run  of  sales, 
familiarize  the  public  with  the  policies  followed.  If 
the  store  sees  fit  to  run  regularly  month-end  clearance 
sales,  familiarize  the  public  with  the  conditions  which 
justify  the  sale  and  the  precautions  taken  to  make  sure 
the  values  are  real.  Feature  the  standards  used  in 
selecting  specially  purchased  merchandise  and  make  sure 
the  advertising  offers  not  the  slightest  opportunity  for 
exaggerating  the  amount  of  regularly  priced  merchan¬ 
dise  marked  down  for  the  sale. 

4.  Limit  the  number  of  articles  featured  in  the 
special  sale  advertising.  More  concentrated  sales  effort 
on  a  limited  number  of  items,  as  representative  of  the 
many  attractive  values  offered  at  the  sale,  is  confidence 
provoking  in  the  mind  of  the  consumer.  More  specific 
facts  about  the  merchandise,  instead  of  meaningless 
superlatives  and  glittering  generalities  too  frequently 
found  in  special  sale  advertising  give  the  present  day 
critical  consumer  a  basis  to  judge  values.  Price  alone 
will  not  sell  merchandise;  every  price  must  be  mer¬ 
chandised. 

5.  Scrutinize  every  statement  to  eliminate  any  possi¬ 
ble  ambiguity  or  misunderstanding  from  the  consumers’ 
point  of  view.  The  consumers’  frequent  criticism  of 
ambiguous,  exaggerated  statements  in  special  sale  ad¬ 
vertising  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  recurrent  use 
of  such  statements  as,  “Three  hundred  glorious  coats,” 
“Another  merchandising  sensation,”  “The  most  drastic 
of  all  our  season’s  drastic  reductions,”  “Amazing  values 
shining  through  all  competition  like  a  beacon  light  at 
sea.” 

Recently  I  happened  to  be  in  an  advertising  manager’s 
office  when  the  Better  Business  Bureau  called  concern¬ 
ing  12  French  desks  which  were  advertised  at  $19.75. 
It  developed  that  a  woman  had  called  the  store  at  9:30 


(30  minutes  after  the  store  opened)  only  to  be  told 
that  all  the  desks  had  been  sold.  How  many  women 
would  not  accuse  the  store  of  untruthful  advertising 
under  such  conditions?  The  merchandising  sense  of 
the  advertising  manager  was  limited  to  a  willingness 
to  produce  the  records  and  to  denouncing  the  Better 
Business  Bureau,  overlooking  entirely  the  consumers’ 
point  of  view. 

6.  Distinguish  clearly  between  promotional  ez’cnts 
on  specially  purchased  merchandise  and  special  sales  on 
marked  dozen  items  regularly  carried  in  stock.  Judging 
from  the  results  of  the  survey,  no  other  single  factor 
occasions  so  much  unfavorable  comment  on  special  sales 
as  the  failure  to  adhere  to  this  policy.  A  surprisingly 
large  number  of  women  evidenced  a  tendency  to  asso¬ 
ciate  “special  purchases”  with  lower  quality,  incomplete 
size  assortments,  late  seasonal  styles,  and  shopworn  and 
damaged  items.  The  wide  variation  of  store  policies 
in  connection  "with  specal  purchases  and  the  amount  of 
regular  stock  marked  dowm  for  a  sale  are.  to  say  the 
least,  confusing  to  the  women  shoppers. 

7.  Establish  in  the  merchandising  division  a  more 
dependable  procedure  to  see  that  the  store  policies  are 
rigidly  follcnved.  Many  senior  store  executives  would 
be  surprised  to  learn  of  the  flagrant  disregard  of  un¬ 
questionably  sound  policies  coming  from  the  presidents’ 
or  the  merchandise  managers’  offices.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true,  in  many  stores,  in  connection  with  such 
problems  as  markdowns,  comparative  prices,  statements 
in  the  advertising  concerning  the  amount  of  merchan¬ 
dise  on  hand,  standard  of  merchandise  represented  by 
special  purchases,  and  amount  of  sales  effort  used  to 
sell  regularly  priced  merchandise  during  a  special  sale. 
Too  frequently  the  advertising  department,  instead  of 
closely  scrutinizing  such  practices,  is  compelled  to  func¬ 
tion  merelv  as  the  willing  servant  to  the  merchandise 
division.  The  same  condition  is  frequently  true  of  the 
shopping  bureau.  This  suggests  a  very  important  need 
for  executive  control  that  can  be  improved  in  many 
organizations. 

8.  Initiate  a  program  to  educate  retail  salespeople 
with  the  special  sales  policies  of  the  store.  Reference 
need  only  to  be  made  to  such  remarks  of  the  women  as, 
“Salespeople  will  tell  you  themselves  regularly  priced 
merchandise  is  a  better  buy”;  “If  the  advertising  were 
truthful,  don’t  you  suppose  the  salespeople  would  know 
about  the  special  values?”  There  is  some  indication  that 
much  of  the  consumer  misunderstanding  is  directly 
traceable  to  the  contrast  between  the  luring  picture  of 
merchandise  in  the  advertising  and  the  blunt  matter- 
of-fact  language  used  by  salespeople  in  demonstrating 
the  merchandise. 

As  is  clearly  evidenced,  special  sale  methods  and  poli¬ 
cies  must  be  subjected  to  close  scrutiny  and  should 
command  the  attention  of  every  organization.  Many 
of  the  problems  remain  unsolved.  The  solution  calls 
for  keen  thinking  on  the  part  of  department  store 
executives,  interested  in  a  higher  level  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  efficiency.  Such  considerations  as  competitive  prac¬ 
tices  and  immediate  volume  of  sales,  must  be  considered 
secondary  to  the  economies  of  stabilization  and  to  the 
development  of  consumer  confidence.  The  adherence 
to  high  ethical  standards,  which  characterizes  many  oi*- 
ganizations,  is  not  sufficient  in  itself ;  the  consumer 
must  be  convinced  that  such  standards  exist. 
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RESUME 

“The  problems  of  taxation  which  confront  us  today  Washington  stores  feel  that  the  Returned  Goods 


should  not  be  thrust  aside  lightly  by  retailers.”  The 
leading  editorial  presents  some  very  vital  facts  on 
this  subject.  {See  page  649) 

Sometimes  manufacturers  interpret  an  order  to 
mean  number — ,  size — ,  color — ;  or  what  have  you? 
Careful  ordering  and  exact  filling  of  orders,  will 
correct  a  situation  that  is  causing  concern  to  both 
retailers  and  manufacturers.  {See  page  652) 

Electrical  merchandising  is  only  one  of  the  problems 
which  can  be  solved  by  cooperation  among  business 
men.  {See  page  657) 

Nearly  twelve  per  cent  of  persons  gainfully  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  United  States  are  engaged  in  retailing. 
{See  page  659) 

% 

The  Kentucky  sales  tax  law  holds  particular  menace 
for  retailers.  {See  page  661) 

% 

How  can  furniture  departments  be  made  profitable? 
The  preliminary  report  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
survey  indicates  that  some  serious  thinking  on  this 
question  is  imperative.  {See  page  662) 

Books  are  seldom  sold  because  of  the  color  of 
their  bindings  or  for  any  other  physical  reason.  Since 
library  training  cannot  be  expected  of  all  salespeople, 
the  educational  department  must  do  a  particularly 
thorough  job.  {See  page  665) 

In  spite  of  the  criticism  from  some  quarters,  stylists 
still  have  their  staunch  advocates.  (5"^^  page  669) 


Problem  should  be  approached  first  from  within  the  9 
store.  {See  page  673)  '  9 

^  1 

The  women  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  expressed  their  ■ 
opinions  concerning  special  sales.  Probably  the  women  J 
of  your  community  have  similar  reactions.  {See 
page  675) 

No  “Ten  Year  Plan”  has  been  adopted  for  re-  ^ 
tailing,  but  “planning  ahead”  has  been  put  on  a  scienti-  ; 
fic  basis  in  the  management  of  traffic  problems.  {See  'j 
page  677) 

I 

The  value  of  the  work  for  Simplification  and  - 
Standardization  of  Supplies  becomes  much  clearer  i 
when  the  production  processes  are  explained.  {See  ^ 
page  680)  'j 

■i! 

The  articles  on  prepacking  have  aroused  so  much  \ 
enthusiasm  that  a  word  of  caution  is  necessary.  {See  | 
page  682) 

1^  \ 

A  representative  of  the  Association  is  traveling  in; 
the  Mid-Western  states  and  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  members  concerning  store  problems.  {See  page 
683) 

Excessive  promotions  of  low  priced  merchandise 
is  recognized  as  a  poor  policy  by  most  retailers,  but 
a  manufacturer’s  viewpoint  on  this  question  presents 
new  angles  worth  considering.  {See  page  684)  ^ 

Useful  objects  can  be  works  of  art,  as  well  as  those 
which  are  intended  only  for  ornament.  {See  page 
685)  : 


